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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The World Situation and We the People 


N the midst of what so many call “the confusion 
of our times,” several things are clear. One is 
the growth of communism. Another is the 

growth of fascism. A third is the ignorance of people 
about either. A fourth is that democracy is right and 
in the long run ought to prevail. 

The civil war in Spain has brought many hidden 
things out into the open. The Spanish grandees, 
property owners, “better classes,’ militarists, are 
against the left-wing Spanish government. They are 
so much against it that they are willing to take up 
arms to overthrow it. They are so bitter that they 
are willing to shoot like dangerous animals any pris- 
oners from the opposite camp. It is the old class 
struggle of the French Revolution, and both sides feel 
nearer to their own class in other countries than to 
fellow countrymen of the other class. 

In many countries there is the same division. 
The silent, submerged German communist is hoping 
for the success of the Spanish government. Hitler 
is so strongly for the revolution that he threatens to 
intervene. 

Mussolini likewise threatens to send his powerful 
air fleet to overthrow the Madrid government, and 
if it flies it probably will overthrow it. 

France is divided, as she has been divided over 
internal matters. Her government just now is left 
wing. Russia is all left wing. Mexico is left wing. 

In the democracies of the world, England, Canada, 
the United States, sentiment is divided. 

Nearly all in our country are for democracy, but 
our people are divided over what constitutes the 
world menace. Some think it is represented by Mus- 
solint and Hitler. Some think it is represented by 
Stalin. 

When we reflect coolly—for a few can so reflect 
on this subject—does it not seem extraordinary that 
communism is so feared and hated? Theoretically 
communism is holding all things in common, and for 
the common good. It is an exemplification of the 
noblest principles of the Bible. So intense do people 
feel, that even our saying this will give great offense, 
but, without ceasing to be our usual humble self, we 
say that we do not care a fig whether it gives offense 
or not. The theory of communism is noble. Of 
course we do not want communism. We prefer our 
present dictatorship of our own affairs. We desire to 
hang on to our check-book and hill farm. But if we 


have such fools in our fellowship that a mere state- 
ment of the fact that it is a noble ideal for ali to love 
and to serve one another with our money and our 
brains is objectionable to them, we prefer them to go 
over to some other camp. They will get nothing but 
whacks in our camp. 

The trouble with political communism of today 
is that it also is a dictatorship. The dictatorship is 
for a noble purpose Granville Hicks tells us—a tem- 
porary necessity in a wicked world. But there it is, 
with its mighty army and its swift and bloody venge- 
ance. 

The only thing good we can think to say of it is 
that, to us, it seems preferable to the dictatorship of 
the Austrian adventurer who rules Germany, and that 
of the ex-Socialist editor who really enjoys the flesh- 
pots of power in Italy. 

What then shall we do about it? Hang fast to 
our belief in democracy, and do one or two of the 
necessary things that will make democracy live and 
grow. 

We fear that our country’s noble example is not 
going to set democracy growing like a green bay tree. 
There are too many holes in our democracy, for one 
thing. The rats of communism and fascism too easily 
crawl in. Too many of us are indifferent to clean 
politics. Too many of us lift not a finger to establish 
justice between man and man. Too many of us favor 
not what is right but what protects our six percent. 

All this is dangerous. It paves the way for a 
dictatorship here. 

We are against all dictatorships. With our pres- 
ent knowledge we prefer Stalin to Hitler, but as we 
write the words we remember gladly that “faint praise 
damns.”’ 

We do love our own institutions. We believe 
in them in spite of the fool speeches being made all 
around us in the interest of some candidate for Presi- 
dent. We believe in them in spite of bribery in poli- 
ties, the utter selfishness of parties, the mistakes of 
government, the indifference of great blocs of people 
who ought to be voters. 

Let Christian people stand for their principles, 
but let us not put ourselves in the utterly ridiculous 
position of saying that the theory of all holding 
things in common is not only wicked, but so wicked 
that we must never talk about it in our schools or 
mention it in our pulpits. 
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A DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


LSEWHERE in this issue there appears a de- 
nominational calendar adopted by the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 

tion at its meeting August 22. The dates and days set 
aside in the calendar were arrived at after consultation 
with representatives of thé auxiliary organizations of 
our church. The calendar, therefore, in no sense 
represents an attempt to direct the activities of the 
church from the top down. In this action the Board is 
simply acting as the clearing house agency for a 
democratic community of churches. There are, of 
course, several obvious advantages in having all our 
churches carrying out like projects or stressing certain 
lines of thought simultaneously. Better promotional 
literature can be secured by turning it out in the large 
quantities which such a policy of united action will 
permit. But more important is the sense of strong 
united effort which results when large groups of people 
widely scattered over the country are working at the 
same time on the same worth-while project. 

We commend the Board and the auxiliary or- 
ganizations for their cooperation in working out a 
united program, and we prophesy that the churches 
will express their appreciation of this joint action by 
joining whole-heartedly in turning the calendar scheme 
into a successful program of constructive church ac- 


tion. 
* * 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


HE recent session of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations held at Yosemite, Calif., presented 
an interesting picture of what can happen in 

the field of political controversy when opposing groups 
really get together in the spirit of mutual good will. 
At the conference representatives of Pacific Powers 
and others interested in the Pacific area gathered to 
discuss their problems. Speakers from Russia, Japan, 
China, Britain, France, and the United States dis- 
cussed the Chinese-Japanese situation with a candor 
that would have certainly broken up an official 
gathering of statesmen. Japan seemed isolated and 
surrounded by a ring of critics. Then the Japanese 
spokesman arose. This man, a former Foreign Min- 
ister, spoke softly yet realistically. Japan had not 
been wholly in the right, he admitted, but there was 
blame on both sides. He called for “‘a more concilia- 
tory attitude on both sides.” 

While there was no agreement reached over the 
vexed issues between Japan and China, there was a 
clear, frank statement of the problems in an atmos- 
phere of friendliness. This fact takes on significance 
when one considers that, though the conference is in 
no Official way representative of the governments in- 
volved, each country sent a picked group of experts. 
The leader of the Japanese delegation was Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, former Foreign Minister, who, according 
to The New York Times, “is confidently expected to 
become a future Prime Minister.’ The French 
leader was Albert Sarrault, recently Prime Minister. 
So, too, of other delegations, they were made up of 
politically influential leaders in their various countries. 
Certainly at such gatherings the groundwork for 
solution of international difficulties is being laid. 


The Pacific Conference also serves to call atten- 
tion to the too often overlooked fact that the Far 
Eastern questions are world questions and that, 
while men look apprehensively at the European scene, 
the future destiny of the human race is now being 
shaped in the Pacific area. 

If the Institute of Pacific Relations helps to create 
peace in the Far East, that peace will be another 
achievement to the credit of the organized Christian 
Church. For it was out of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association conference fifteen years ago that the 
Pacific Institute grew. The Institute is now, very 
properly, not a church controlled conference. The 
Church did its immemorial job by initiating the 
movement and then gracefully stepping out of the 
picture. 

* * 
WE AGREE WITH MACLEAN 


R. MACLEAN’S evalution of the Ferry Beach 
Institute of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation in this issue raises several practical 

questions which we believe should be thoroughly ex- 
plored by those in charge of our church school work. 
We are especially interested in the suggestion of tying 
up the work of the institutes with the work of the 
teacher in the church school. This proposal of Dr. 
MacLean’s would carry the work of the summer in- 
stitutes clear through the year. If the religious edu- 
cation people would carry out the proposition to the 
extent of organizing a selected group of students who 
agree to enter a three-year period of summer in- 
stitutes and year round supervision by the Field 
Worker, the effectiveness of Sunday school work in 
our local churches could be increased a hundred fold. 
As Dr. MacLean points out, this would necessitate 
releasing our Field Worker from a great deal of routine 
office work, which she now has to carry. We believe 
the proposition is well worth all that it may cost in 
readjustment at G. S. 8. A. headquarters. Certainly 
the proposed scheme would be a vast improvement 
over the present touch-and-go method which the Field 
Worker has of necessity to use in visiting churches. 
We strongly recommend Dr. MacLean’s practical and 
constructive suggestions to the consideration of the 
Department of Religious Education. 


* * 
THAT HUMAN LIFE MAY BE SAVED 


IGURES for the first eight months of the year 
indicate that we shall have a larger casualty 
list from automobile accidents this year than 

last. This ought to move every motorist to sober 
thought and careful driving. Fspecially is this true 
since the fall months, with their high percentage of 
dark, rainy, and foggy days, increase the natural 
hazard of motoring. People returning home from 
late fall vacations or from hunting or fishing parties 
sometimes suffer from a combination of these natural 
hazards. Falling leaves add their bit to the slipperi- 
ness of wet roads. Opening of school will bring many 
children and young people out on the roads. The 
motorist who has all summer been passing the signs 
bearing the warning ‘Look Out for School Children” 
with the security that comes from remembering that 
the children are not. attending school now, must 
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check up on himself and be on the alert for quick 
forms darting out from the curb. And, of course— 
alas!—there will be those who delude themselves into 
thinking that they can drink “moderately” and drive 
safely, but who will endanger the lives of pedestrians 
and other drivers alike. 

Here is a formidable list of possible accident 
causes. What to do about it? Respect traffic regu- 
lations scrupulously. Keep your brakes in good re- 
pair. Drive carefully with all your senses alert and 
in good working order. 


* * 


THE PUBLISHING HOUSE WANTS TO SERVE 
YOU 


OOKING over the stock in our book room, we 
find that there is a great array of useful material 
for the aid of ministers and superintendents 

and church school teachers who will be opening Sun- 
day school sessions soon. When you want that 
material you want it immediately and without delay. 
We know whereof we speak, because we are more 
often than not on the “‘wanting’”’ end. We also know 
that sometimes it has been our experience to be de- 
layed for lack of material ordered, because we ordered 
it too late. We have discovered by the simple process 
of direct experimentation that delays and disap- 
pointments can be avoided by ordering things needed 
for the church school or the Mission Circle or the 
Young People’s work some little time before that 
material is needed. We earnestly recommend the 
policy to all our church people. Order early, so that 
the faithful people who preside over the book room 
may have reasonable time to give good service to all 
of its clientele. 

The Publishing House wants to serve the churches, 

and it can and will serve them if given the chance. 


* * 


ON READING TRADE JOURNALS 


F any parson wants to feel the ethical pulse of his 
country let him read the trade journals. In 
those columns business is a full-time, serious, 

practical proposition. The copy is written by and 
for men and women who of necessity spend the greater 
part of their waking hours thinking and planning and 
striving to succeed in business. In this copy one 
may, if he looks with clear eye, read some significant 
signs of the times. 

We have been reading a stack of trade journals 
given us by a friend who publishes them. From this 
reading we found that, while the profit motive looms 
large, the service motive is growing in depth and 
reality. There appears to be among our business 
friends an earnest and honest desire to play fair, both 
with the general public and the laboring classes. 
These things ought to be so self-evident that to record 
them here would be totally unnecessary. To any 
business man reading this they may be. To such a 
reader, however, we say: These attitudes are not self- 
evident to thousands of professional people who look 
at business from the outside. During the earlier years 
of the depression thousands of non-business people 
who had put their trust in business men were sadly 
disillusioned. They have not yet recovered from 


that experience. The integrity and good faith of 
business is not an accepted axiom by these non-business 
classes. 

To all members of the professional classes it is 
pleasant to report that from our reading of the trade 
journals we find ample evidence not only of a growing 
spirit of service and fairness, but also a more general 
acceptance of the need for and the inevitability of 
social and economic change to prevent the past abuses 
and inequities of our business system. We quote from 
an editorial appearing in the trade journal of one of 
our basic commodities: ‘“We are on the threshold of a 
new and more equitable social and economic era.” 
Trade journals used to talk about “‘a more prosperous 
era.” Now it is a more “equitable” era they expect. 
“The worker is in line for better assurance of reason- 
ably steady work and his pay envelope is going to be 
fatter. You think your way and we'll think ours, but 
the change is coming no matter which party leads the 
parade.” While this is nothing to get over excited 
about, it does register a shift of emphasis that is 


worth noting. 
* * 


NO PLACE FOR VIGILANTE COMMITTEES 


NDER the leadership of Registrar Goodwin the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is constantly 
kept aware of its motor vehicle safety problem. 

Mr. Goodwin instituted and continues to carry on a 
thorough campaign for safe driving on the highways. 
While some may disagree with particular actions of 
the registrar, all are with him in his attempt to save 
lives. Many are enthusiastic over the work. The 
other day a few well-meaning people in an eastern 
town proposed to form a vigilante committee to re- 
port automobile violations. Mr. Goodwin showed 
both courage and good sense when he announced, 
“We have no place for vigilantes in this state.” To 
this all thoughtful citizens will add a hearty and re- 
sounding ‘‘Amen.”’ 

There is no place for vigilantes in any state 
which has an organized government. If they ever 
had a proper place in human organization, vigilante 
committees were only useful as stop-gap measures to 
prevent anarchy in territories ‘n which organized 
government had not yet been established. In thickly 
populated regions that have all the machinery of 
modern government, vigilante committees, though 
they start as private groups dedicated to the purpose 
of holding up the hands of government, more usually 
than not end as enemies of good government. This is 
so because the personnel of such committees cannot 
be adequately controlled. The committees therefore 
rapidly degenerate so that they produce a situation 
which an American statesman once described as 
“government by busybodies.”” From this stage to 
that of mob action is but one small step. However 
desperate our need to campaign for road safety, we 
cannot afford to court mob rule by introducing vigi- 
lante committees. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

“But two and two do not make seven,’ we pro- 
tested. ‘We will sing ‘Onward Christian Soldiers,’ ”’ 
was the reply. 
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Young People of Six Nations Work and Play 
at Star Island--II | 


Island International Youth Conference, Dun- 
can Howlett, the young Unitarian minister 
from Salem, Mass., sat in and took part 
controversial panel discussion Wednesday 
night on “How far should Liberal Youth engage in a 
program of social action?” At the end of the evening 
he joined the procession which each night wound its 
way up the rocky path to the little stone chapel crown- 
ing the island. After the simple candle-lit devotions 


Howlett wrote the following hymn, which epitomizes. 


the spirit of the Leyden International Bureau of Free 
Christian Youth: 


Father, Thy children through the day have striven 
Each to reveal what Thou to him hast given. 

Alike we may not see, 

Yet we stand before Thee 

Many, but now as one. 


Minds keen and hearts strong, striving on we yearn 
For vision, light and truth, Thy ways to learn. 
But here, our striving done, 

Men with man we stand as one, 

One before man and God. 


So may we ever be with all mankind 

One in devotion, though not one in mind, 
Oh, grant, where’er they be, 

Men as one may worship Thee, 

One in the love of God. 


Thursday was a day of sharp discussion. Thurs- 
day evening, at the song contest, this hymn was sung 
and enthusiastically acclaimed the prize conference 
song of the week. 

To understand the full significance of this one 
must go back and take a glimpse at Wednesday 
night’s panel on “How Far Should Liberal Youth 
Engage in Social Action?” That panel was made up 
of James Alexander of England, a complete and 
thoroughgoing Christian pacifist, John Brigham, 
vigorous, idealistic, radical, young American theologi- 
cal student, the English Molly Jarvis, an intelligent 
and incisive speaker who belongs to the League of 
Nations Union, Joseph Barth (quite unlike his German 
namesake), a radical Unitarian dominie from Newton, 
Mass., Ernest W. Kuebler, Unitarian Headquarters, 
Jettie Francois and Jopp deJong, from Holland, both 
with a large background of effective work done by 
the Dutch young people among the underprivileged 
and the unemployed, William Gardner, Y. P. C. U. 
Secretary, who was strong for a program of slow but 
steady education, and Mrs. Frank Frederick, able 
and tactful chairman. Early in the discussion Gardner 
expressed his conviction of the need for a sustained 
“educational program,” and “direct interviews as 
well as speakers from different classes and interests.”’ 
To which Jopp deJong replied, with an intensity that 
increased his difficulty with his English, “I agree, but 
this is not enough, to work in an unemployment camp 
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or like process is a second step we must take.” The 
discussion soon was dominated by the subject of war 
and its prevention. Here “Jimmie” Alexander’s 
uncompromising insistence on extreme pacifistic ac- 
tion struck fire in the panel. Molly Jarvis, his fellow 
countrywoman, was insistent on the need for a strong 
League of Nations backed by an international force 
capable of enforcing the will of the League. Finally 
the panel members agreed to this statement from 
Mrs. Frederick, the chairman: ‘“The panel is agreed 
that we would support action of our groups if they re- 
fused to take part in any nationally waged war, and 
we ask our groups by Peace Caravans and other 
methods to carry on an educational program for 
peace.” As the audience came into the discussion 
the point was brought out that underlying all the dis- 
cussion of war and peace was the more fundamental 
problem of economic relations between classes and 
peoples. Plans were then made for a panel discussion 
on Unemployment and Industrial Planning on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

The Thursday afternoon panel was made up of 
Herman Heering, Holland, Mary Menzies, Congrega- 
tional Headquarters, Boston, Mass., Joseph Barth, 
Newton, Mass., Ernest W. Kuebler, Boston, Mass., 
John Brigham, Concord, Mass., Molly Jarvis, Eng- 
land, and Mrs. Fredericks, Milton, Mass. Out of 
this discussion came the declaration that “Free Chris- 
tian youth should assert its belief that industry must 
plan to restrict private profit, distribute labor more 
widely, to restrict hours of labor, and labor itself to 
the adult population, and to plan production and dis- 
tribution; finally, that the groups should support both 
government action and cooperative projects toward 
these ends.’”’ It was agreed also that all of the groups 
should make thorough studies of the cooperative 
movement. ‘The audience was then broken up into 
small groups, each led by a member of the panel. 
These groups continued their discussion and turned 
their conclusions over to the Findings Committee. 

These discussions threw the many and widely 
varying points of view into high relief throughout 
Wednesday and Thursday night when the annual 
business meeting of the Leyden Bureau was held. 
Here, too, the sparks flew. Debate centered around a 
proposal to amend the by-laws so that resolutions 
could be introduced without the present three months 
notice requirement. The purpose of this amendment 
seemed to be to permit introduction of a resolution 
taking a definite and radical stand on non-support of 
war. ‘The proposed amendment was voted down by an 
overwhelming majority, who expressed the feeling of 
the meeting that it would be both unwise and uneth- 
ical to open the door to commitments which would 
bind members of the Bureau living in countries not 
represented at the Star Island conference. In this 
particular debate it seemed to me that members of 
the American delegation were a bit immature and 
over-impatient in their demand for pronouncements. 
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They were, in fact, rather typical of that too large 
group of Americans who pin their faith on resolutions, 
and have not yet graduated from the debating society 
level to the maturer realm of conference and discus- 
sion. The Europeans, generally speaking, displayed 
a much larger measure of maturity and a greater de- 
gree of realism. At the business meeting many prac- 
tical suggestions for programs and action were put 
forward and referred to the Executive Committee 
for action. 

Mriday morning the conference passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which embodied the conclusions 
of the various panel and discussion groups: 


1. That this conference of free religious youth, 
cherishing a heritage of spiritual liberty and humani- 
tarian hope, expresses itself as opposed to the estab- 
lishment of the totalitarian state, wherever this form 
of authoritarianism threatens the democratic ideal. 

2. That this conference of free religious youth ex- 
presses itself as favoring the cultivation of international 
understanding and friendship by the most realistic 
strategy that is possible under existing circumstances, 
and with full recognition of differing estates of individual 
conscience. 

3. That this conference of free religious youth ex- 
presses itself as realizing that the economic factors in 
the present world order often operate to precipitate na- 
tional and class warfare, and therefore that we turn 
our energies to the task of establishing a world order 
more in harmony with the spiritual teachings of Chris- 
tianity. 


Bringing so many advocates of so many and 
greatly differing points of view and from several dif- 
ferent national cultures together in conference and 
debate, under most circumstances would be to set the 
stage for a first-class riot. Even between the English 
and American delegations there was misunderstanding 
on one occasion. A little matter of parliamentary 
procedure gave rise to the argument. It was an ar- 
gument easily ironed out that had its good uses: to 
wit, it taught the Americans and the English that, 
though they are supposed to speak the same language, 
they don’t always do so. In this conference, despite 
sharp debate and lively disagreement, there never was 
a moment when there was the slightest danger of a 
blow-up. The reason is that the spirit of the delegates 
was in fact a deep and sincere devotion to Christian 
values. In the words of Duncan Howlett’s hymn, 
they were “one in devotion, though not one in mind.” 

One might think that with all these discussions 
going on there would be scant time for aught else. 
Not so. Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday mornings 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner continued his lectures on 
“The Function of Liberal Religion in a World of 
Rising Authorities.”” Dean Skinner is a real teacher 
and did a fine piece of work in these lectures. Each 
lecture was followed by a long and earnest discussion. 
Sometimes the discussion had to be adjourned for the 
noon meal, but reconvened in the afternoon at the 
request of the delegates. Many inquiries came to 
me, asking if the lectures would be available in printed 
form. I am therefore glad to report that Dean 
Skinner has consented to have his lectures published 
in the Leader in the near future. The series as a whole 
constitutes a fine statement of the position of liberal 
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religion in present circumstances, and could well be 
used as the basis for discussion or study groups 
through our churches. 

Wednesday and Thursday at five o’clock repre- 
sentatives from each group told the conference in de- 
tail about the work carried on by its organization. 
These were among the most interesting and profitable 
of the sessions. Speakers were questioned at length 
on how this and that project worked out, how d'f- 
ficulties were overcome, and about the comparative 
usefulness of differing techniques in different countries. 

After Dean Skinner’s last lecture Friday fore- 
noon, Gudrun Kirkegaard of Denmark addressed the 
conference on the imperative need for the Christian 
spirit in international relations. Miss Kirkegaard’s 
address was an inspiring plea for the spirit of good will 
among nations. She sounded just the right note at 
this closing formal morning session of the conference. 

English, Dutch, Czech, Dane, American and 
Canadian played together every bit as much as they 
conferred. Between sessions and candle-light service 
there was dancing in the lobby and there were stunts. 
The English, led by “Jimmie” and “Mike” Hull 
(Mr. and Mrs.), took the palm for clever and finished 
entertaining. I thought this couple must surely be 
professionals until I learned that Mr. Hull is a business 
man. An English delegate told me that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hull have raised a great deal of money for charitable 
and social service projects by their acting. Certainly 
their rendition of the one act play, “Chinese White,” 
left little to be desired from the point of view of expert 
acting. In the daytime there were athletics for every- 
one. Tennis, ping-pong, deck tennis, swimming, and 
baseball all had their devotees. Baseball caused the 
most excitement. The “International League Series’ 
was hard fought. Believe it or not, the Americans fell 
by the wayside, leaving the Czech and British teams 
to play for the “World Championship.”’ After a hard 
fought game the Czechs won the series, the score 
standing at 6-2. Those who know him will be in- 
terested to learn that the Czechoslovakian first- 
baseman, the Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., of Brookline, 
Mass., did yeoman service for his team. After the 
game Dr. Miroslav Novak responded to a demand 
from the bleachers for “Speech, speech,” and thanked 
his team for its fine work. 

A very real contribution to the success of the 
conference was The Star Island Sandpiper, an efficient, 
alert little publication which kept us up to the min- 
ute on conference news. In The Sandpiper visiting 
guests wrote their impressions of the conference and 
delegates aired their views, and songs and essays were 
published. The Sandpiper published an inspiring 
greeting to the conference by Dr. Roger F. Etz. Ben 
Hersey wrote a compact and interesting geologic 
history of the Shoals islands. And European dele- 
gates there recorded their impression of the Americans. 
Among these was the contribution of my Dutch friend, 
Frits Lankamp, which appears below. I record it 
because it represents much more than just Frits’s 
opinion. 

I’m happy to say there has not been a moment 
since we arrived here in which I have not felt thank- 

ful for the very kind and friendly reception. We 

thought to meet here only gum-chewing people, who 
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are only interested in how “high,” how ‘‘deep,” and 
“how much,” but instead we see very good-looking 
men and women, boys and girls, all anxious to learn 
about ‘‘over there,’’ as we are anxious to learn about 
“over here.’ The youth movement in Europe has 
many difficulties. We must fight for the thoughts we 
have reached; we must fight to hold what we have con- 
quered and be able to animate others in their struggle 
for free Christianity. The most dangerous enemy is 
the slackening of enthusiasm and the exhaustion of our 
youth through unemployment and the absence of 
brightness in political and spiritual life. Great indiffer- 
ence threatens our youth, who are becoming easy prey 
of “Rising Authority.” 

Therefore, we are glad to meet here youth who 
understand our difficulties; to meet a new and different 
youth who give us through the example of their pithy 
and frank manner of living, more power to work on in 
Europe against all the difficulties and untruths. 


We who know what it means to be the slave of 
the “‘dead line’ know also that Miss Ann Wight, edi- 
tor, and her efficient Sandpiper committee deserve 
the thanks of all at the conference. 

From its welcome session Saturday night through 
the banquet the following Friday night, the Star 
Island meeting of the Leyden International Bureau 
was a conference of work and play and song. The 
songs will ring long in my memory. Repeatedly the 
conference sang that magnificent ‘Builders’ song 
which I quoted in my first report. It is a song which 
was sung at the great Lakeside Conference of Con- 
gregational young people earlier this year. I think 
of it now as a bond of harmony linking this gathering 
of Europeans and Americans to the fine group of 
Congregational young people. (Perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that the bond may be strengthened 
and made more fruitful by having the Congrega- 
tional and Quaker young people of America officially 
in attendance at the Oxford meeting next year.) 
The order of every day was songs at meals and songs 
at meetings. There were songs grave and songs gay, 
in Dutch, Czech, Danish, and English. Early in the 
week someone discovered that the first letters of the 
countries represented, Holland, America, Denmark, 
England, Czechoslovakia, and Canada, made the inter- 
esting word Hadec. Hadec was woven into a typical 
American cheer, and shouted lustily by European and 
American alike on every possible occasion and with 
every possible variation. Hadec became the con- 
ference word. It haunted me until, like Mark Twain’s 
conductor, I had to put it into a rhyme and pass it on. 
Hence the following verse, which to my surprise was 
adopted as the conference hymn: 


Hearts aflame for human justice, 
Aspirations ever high, 

Deeds, not creeds, 

Enrich our union, 

Consecrate us till we die. 

Hadec, Hadec, Hadec, Hadec, 
Send this word across the sea 
Till we win a world of brothers 
For the kingdom of the free. 


Sung to that grand old tune “Austria,” the thing 
sounded almost like poetry. Anyhow it did relieve 
me to write it, and it does express something of the 


spirit of the young people who so vigorously sang 
es 

There is much more that could be written about 
this the first International Liberal Religious Youth 
Conference to be held in America. It would be 
pleasant to recount at length the many personal visits 
and exchanges of ideas which we had together. It 
would be a joy to write of the many delightful surprise 
experiences not on the program. Space permits but 
one of these. I stood at the rail of the west veranda 
one evening beside a charming white-haired English- 
man visiting the conference. As we stood thus to- 
gether we watched the sun go down, a great red ball 
disappearing behind the New Hampshire hills. The 
sea at our feet turned to burnished gold and the 
heavens above us were vivid with colors indescribable, 
while behind us a group of young people sang, ‘““Day 
is dying in the west.’’ As the minutes passed more 
joined the group, swelling the chorus to the mighty 
climax of the song, ‘“Heaven and earth are praising 
Thee, O Lord most High.’ It was all quite spontan- 
eous and unpremeditated. As the young people 
moved away we lingered on a bit, then turned to go 
to the evening meeting, and my friend spoke softly 
as he said, ‘‘We should have said a benediction.” 

Thus it was at this conference, set in the midst of 
great natural beauty, that two hundred young people 
from two worlds lived together for a week, came to 
know each other and to experience together the infinite 
beauty of a religious fellowship which bursts the bonds 
of creed and rises above the barriers of nationality. 

* * * 


“HEY, REVEREND!”’ 


Not that there’s much chance of the right people reading this, 
but we pass along another effort to break them of saying “Rev. 
Melchizedek.”’ It is from our friend The Messenger: 


The word Reverend—with its abbreviation Rev.— 
is an adjective, not a noun. It cannot properly be used 
like the nouns Pastor, Doctor, Bishop, Father, Professor, 
President, and so forth. 

In his book, ‘‘A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,” published by the Oxford Press, H. W. Fowler 
speaks of “‘illiteracies like Rev. Smith, instead of Rev. J. 
Smith, or The Rev. Mr. Smith,’’ and goes on to say, 
“The use of this prefix requires the person’s Christian 
name or initial, not his surname alone.” Help us to 
avoid such an “‘illiteracy,’”’ which is not creditable to 
any journal. 

An editorial squib in Harper’s Magazine some time 
ago had this to say of this subject: “With regard to the 
use of Reverend or Rev. before a surname, as in ‘Rev. 
Jones,’ or ‘The Rey. Jones,’ to fail to know that the 
proper form is ‘Rev. Mr. Jones,’ or ‘Rev. Dr. Jones,’ 
or ‘The Rev. Mr. Jones,’ is the literary equivalent of 
eating peas with a knife, although if a given name pre- 
cedes the surname one properly writes, ‘Rev. John 
Jones,’ or ‘The Rev. John Jones.’ Doubtless there are 
others in the provinces who believe that ‘Rev. Jones’ is 
permissible; but that will not be used in Harper’s so long 
as there is a blue pencil left in the office.” 


Our own blue pencil is always handy, but we fear it doesn’t 
always catch every “Rev. Asbury,” even in the Advocate. And 
sometimes the whole effort seems like a losing struggle, with only 
this comforting conviction to sustain us, that mannerly English 
when it can be had, is not incompatible with pure religion and 
undefiled.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
When They Come Trudging Down the Road 
Johannes 
It still has about it the aspect of a pilgrimage. It still 


USEFUL combination in any church is a 
tall thin minister and a giant of a ruling 
elder. In our community movement at 
Beards Hollow we have no ruling elder, but 

our nearest approach to one is a neighbor who is six 

feet four and weighs two hundred and fifty pounds, 
and whose heart is in the church work. 

Another tall minister, of the Reformed Church in 
Lawyersville, a hamlet two miles north of Cobleskill, 
came up with his wife to see our church and study our 
color scheme, for his people are making extensive re- 
pairs to their church. 

Luckily we had the key and drove blithely down 
to the little white church to show him around. But 
the key would not work. There are outside doors on 
each side of the main entrance, which lead to the gal- 
lery, and one of these I opened and sent the Madame 
upstairs with the party so that I might give undivided 
attention to the lock. It wasno use. The door would 
not open. Then we drove off and found the big man 
taking down an old building to get lumber for his new 
‘hen-house.”” He came cheerfully, as one who had 
summered and wintered with that lock for many a 
year. It would not open for him. “This is queer,” 
he said. “I wonder what has happened.” I explained 
that a Baptist minister had been the last man in, 
that very noon—but I was not absolutely sure that he 
had got in, as I was hurrying off to make a noonday 
address. We struggled with the door and then tried 
windows, all of which were locked. We looked around 
for a way. We were determined that this Reformed 
minister, who is an institution in the county, should 
not go away disappointed. We said to each other, 
“Suppose it happened on Sunday morning.’ ‘Then 
I remembered how once, before the church was re- 
paired, I had let myself down from the gallery to the 
main floor by using a window sash and putting out all 
my feelers. I said, ‘George, if I could get down alone, 
I certainly can get down if you put me over.’”’ So the 
giant took my hands and bent over the gallery, and 
with a little drop I wasin. A Reformed Church screw- 
driver followed, and in a moment the lock was off and 
the thick old door swung open. 

“All kinds of thick old church doors open up,” 
I said, ‘“‘when the tall and the short, the thick and the 
thin, work together.” 

“‘All kinds of progress can be made,”’ I declared, 
now getting warmed up to my subject, “when we 
realize that we don’t have to do things always in the 
same old way.” “George,” I asked, “did you ever 
let your minister into the church before by dropping 
him over the gallery rail?’” “I never did,” he said, 
laughing, ‘“‘but it works.” 

The thing which delights me about the little 
church this summer is that it moves ahead like “a 
going concern.” The congregations keep up. The 
offerings are generous. ‘The papers far and wide 
help it. ‘The people know about it in Albany, Schenec- 
tady, Binghamton, Canajoharie, Oneonta, as well as 
in the crossroads and villages of Schoharie County. 


is a picnic with a happy time in the grove after the 
service. 

It still brings people who have not been back to 
the “hollow” for twenty-five years, or who come to 
walk up to some burial plot that is sacred to them, but 
the churchful of people now seems more like a homo- 
geneous worshiping congregation. There is volume 
and depth to the hymn singing. There is a full-voiced 
response in the responsive psalm. And there is an 
attention in prayer and sermon that is moving and 
inspiring. Part of this may be subjective—inside 
myself. I may be the one who feels that way, but if 
I am, I believe it is because of the objective reality. 
What delights me is the fact that in a measure we have 
achieved what is a commonplace thing in a Catholic 
church, the king and the peasant kneeling side by side. 
Though we have neither king nor peasant, we have the 
farmers of many degrees of prosperity, and the farm 
hands, in a congregation with the New York manufac- 
turer, the village banker, the state or county official, 
and a great company in between. 

This is the first church that I have had anything 
to do with where people get out of their cars and 
come hurrying to secure seats. It is the first church 
where I can hand my neighbor a hymn book without 
leaving my pulpit chair, so closely are they packed in. 
To a Universalist it brings back the days of 1770 
when the people so filled the little church at Good 
Luck. 

In 1917 a promising boy graduated from the 
Richmondville High School and went off to make his 
way through Wesleyan University. In 1922 he was 
ordained a Methodist elder, one of the youngest in 
the country to reach that grade. He has had churches 
in Illinois, where he did his “Bible work,” in Connecti- 
cut and in Vermont, where he now resides. He is 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal church at Or- 
leans, and dean of a summer institute held every year 
up north of Burlington. He wanted to come back, and 
his uncle, who is one of our strongest supporters with- 
out in the slightest degree neglecting his own church, 
wanted him to come back. 

He did come back, driving over 200 miles, and 
preached at our second service on the very day his 
institute opened. His old schoolmates turned out in 
numbers to see him. The editor of The Richmondville 
Phoenix, who used to know him, came in person to 
get thestory. He has become a tall, square-shouldered, 
fine-looking man of thirty-six or thereabouts, and he 
stood up in the little church and talked to the people 
on the different approaches we can make to life. 
“What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A 
reed shaken with the wind?” Some Methodists ap- 
peared from the country around who had not been 
with us before, to see and hear this fine young fellow 
who is doing such good work. 

Two men appeared at this service, uncle and 
nephew, driving from Dover Plains, down near Hyde 
Park, Dutchess County, New York, 185 miles away. 
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They were grandson and great grandson of Philip 
Becker, a master craftsman of Albany, who was born 
in the hollow, worked there as a young man, and there 
carved the beautiful old pulpit of the church. He 
sleeps in a neighboring graveyard. The daughter of 
Philip Becker, who used to be the beautiful singer of 
this valley, was with them, the mother of one man, 
the grandmother of the other. 

The two men had brought their trumpets and 
played a trumpet duet for the offertory number. It 
seemed like a memorial to one of a former generation 
whose work we had inherited. For Philip Becker, like 
many of his generation, had both mechanical ability 
and a sense of fitness and beauty. Blow the trumpets 
for the true workman. We yield to the far-off writer 
of Eeclesiasticus to get the words for such a scene. 
Describing “the artificer’”’ and “‘workmaster,’”’ “the 
smith at the anvil,’ “the potter at the wheel,” he 
wrote: 


All these put their trust in their hands 

And each becometh wise in his own work. 

Yea, though they be not sought for in the council of the people, 
Nor be exalted in the assembly; 

Though they sit not in the seat of the judge 

Nor understand the covenant of judgment; 

“Yet without them shall not a city be inhabited 

Nor shall men sojourn or walk up and down therein. 

For these maintain the fabric of the world, 

And in the handicraft of their craft is their prayer. 


g@ Thenextfunday came Isaac V. Lobdell from Attle- 
boro, Mass., and East Berne, Albany County, New 
York, with his loyal, lovable wife. It would be hard 
to say where I. V. L. shone most—in the pulpit or in 
the grove. The people have come to respect him and 
to like him. He preached on “Lighted Windows,” 
and the row of farmers’ boys in the front gallery pew 
understood what he was driving at—the power for 
good there may be in a single human life, and the 
chance we all have to put a light in our window for 
somebody. It was plain and it was eloquent. Then 
later I saw him before a group of the men who were 
standing against one of the tables in the grove, or 
climbing on it to get nearer, as if he were a Bible- 
class teacher, and the men just drank it in. At that 
service the Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Fort Plain made 
the prayer—short, simple, perfect. This “Gus,” as 
his comrades call him, and his Rebecca and his little 
Gus, who is four, and his sturdy George, who is two, 
make a hit every time they appear in Beards Hollow, 
which is often. And this time Mother McLaughlin of 
Baltimore was with them. Last winter’s baby stayed 
home—of choice, I know not, but I assume not. They 
are a church-going clan. 

“By what strange twist,” I asked the Baltimore 
lady, “does it happen that you who used to wait on 
me at parish suppers in Baltimore now are sitting at 
the head of a table on the banks of Stony Creek in a 
hollow of the Schoharie County hills? But doesn’t it 
make life interesting?”’ 

We have been getting ready for the Gehrs, who 
are to come next Sunday. 

In church on Sunday, I appointed a piano moving 
committee, making the.big man chairman “for obvious 
reasons,” and the congregation laughed, and another 
man who is most generous with his truck also a mem- 


ber of the committee ‘for obvious reasons,” and every- 
body again laughed. The two came with their helpers, 
and they picked up the Madame’s piano as if it had 
been a toy and carried it to the church. 

While the carpet man from Albany w2s showing 
us samples of carpet in the church, the piano tuner 
from Schenectady came up “express.” It was an urgent 
call, he had been told. At once he saw the old Fstey 
organ and began investigating it, for he used to work 
for the Estey people. Before he ended, he had dis- 
possessed a family of mice, torn out their nests, hitched 
up an unhitched pedal, and given the Madame val- 
uable hints which will show up in the Doxology next 
Sunday. Gladly we paid him a second fee for the or- 
gan, and gladly we carried coffee, fruit and sand- 
wiches to the little grove for him and his helper, as we 
started about noon for Cooperstown with our guest. 

It takes time to run the little church, even if I 
do only part of the preaching. There are the news- 
paper notices to get ready. Cne editor has asked for 
a story every week, and we just cannot afford not to 
give him a story. There are the changes to super- 
vise. There is the coffee to make after church Sun- 
days, and make in a hurry. And there are new people 
to call on. Not a Sunday comes that does not bring 
some intensely interesting human story, and one asks 
himself, “Why did I not know that before?” 

Little Hilda came last Sunday about 10 o’clock 
while the Madame and the Aunt Hortense of the 
Washington church were fixing the flowers. She wore 
her best crimson dress. She was only eleven, and she 
had walked two miles down a mountain road. And 
she was a Catholic. As there was nobody for her 
to visit with and there was an hour to wait, I took her 
into my car as | started for a neighbor’s to return a 
pail. Then when I came back I asked her if she would 
drive up to our house. ‘Where is your house?” she 
asked. When I told her that it was the first place on 
the right above the church, she said that she would go. 
She sat in a big chair in the sitting room looking at 
“Landings Along the Hudson’ until I was ready for 
church, and then we went together. 

Perhaps she was surprised when she saw me get 
up in the pulpit and found out that I was the minister. 

“She was a beautiful little singer,” said the lady 
who sat next to her in church. Off up the hill she 
trudged after church, without waiting for dinner. 
Obviously she had been told to ‘“‘come on home.”” We 
may never see her again. Naturally we do not want 
to steal any Catholics or weaken any church allegiance. 
But she remains in my mind as a symbol of the urge in 
people to seek other people, to do things together, to 
find human sympathy. 

Every little church in the land has a ministry to 
carry on for the Hildas and for the Johns who come 
trudging down the road. 


* * * 


NEVER QUITE SATISFIED 


Apparently there is always something with which to find 
fault. The old man declared, ‘“There is nothing worse than to be 
old and bent.” His stalwart son responded, “Yes, there is, 
father. It is worse to be young and broke.” And go it goes. 
We shall never be quite satisfied until we get to heaven, and even 
then some of us may want to suggest a few changes.— Watchman- 
Examiner. 
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Later Impressions of the Institute of World Affairs 


Dorothy DeGraff Lalone 


HIGH point in the week of the Institute of 
World Affairs was reached when Dr. Joseph 
Hane, Czechoslovakian author and editor, 

oC and consul at New York City, addressed two 
ound Table groups. Dr. Hance has just returned 

from Europe, having come almost directly upon land- 
ing to visit this Institute. 

The first Round Table was on the subject of Cur- 
rent Europe. Dr. Hanc began by saying that Europe 
is passing through a critical period, and that much will 
be determined by the outcome of the several important 
meetings of the World Powers this fall. He feels that 
there is little mutual trust in Europe today, and that 
the League has so far failed not because it was wrong 
(in principle), but because “‘the hands that handled 
it were not mature.” Large masses of people in 
nearly every European country desire peace and hope 
for it; however, hope is not a certainty. 

In the matter of the revision of treaties Dr. Hance 
showed that the problem is very difficult and obstinate, 
especially when these treaties cover matters of ter- 
ritorial arrangement. Dr. Hanc’s theory is that, 
while this latter is true, the rigidity of frontiers can 
be revised by making them less significant. This 
could be accomplished if money, people, and thoughts 
could be allowed to travel freely from one country to 
another. He cited the United States as an example 
of what he meant. We are forty-eight states, each 
with its own system of legislation, and yet in certain 
things each renounces its sovereignty. Hence, the 
dynamic of human personality can be satisfied in that 
any individual can go freely from one state to another, 
settle down, carry on business, borrow money, etc. 
This American example could, of course, not be copied 
in Europe, but much good would result if the territorial 
barriers could be made less significant. 

The second Round Table conducted by Dr. Hance 
was on the subject of minorities. He first pointed out 
that while the 7dea of minorities is not itself so very old, 
the new idea is the protection of minorities, the look- 
ing out for the weak by the strong. He said that it is 
gencrally recognized that it is useless to try to suppress 
a religious minority, but we are not yet far enough 
developed to have this toleration for national minori- 
ties. No race should be interfered with in regard to 
its racial and cultural allegiance. In Europe, mi- 
norities are in the main linguistic or cultural, rather 
then racial as in this country. He pointed out that a 
minority should not be made to feel that it is a mi- 
rority, but that in the last resort there is protection 
for it. Moreover, to make the protection of minorities 
effective, it is necessary that this protection apply to 
all minorities in all countries, whether large or small, 
old or new, and not only to those in a dozen smaller 
Central and Eastern European states, as at present. 
If this were done, then minorities, instead of becoming 
obstacles, could fulfill their rightful mission as bridges 
between nations. Dr. Hane added that Czechoslo- 
vakia is especially concerned with this problem, for, 
being situated at the crossroad of Furopean cultures 
and national aspirations, it is particularly eager to 


smooth the basis of friction by giving every nationality 
full chance to develop its own culture within a demo- 
cratic constitution. 


And now, what more needs be said of the stimu- 
lating content of the week’s program as a whole? 
Only: 

That Dr. Hubbard, himself jollily human with a de- 
lightful sense of humor, was highly interesting and 
informative in his analysis of the Far East questions. 
That Mrs. Sutton’s fresh, independent, fearless treat-- 
ment of the matter of examining our biases and preju- 
dices, delivered in her telling, almost dramatically 
handled “home illustrations” (they came from home: 
and they went home), was refreshing, thought-provok- 
ing, and invigorating. She was plucking cobwebs 
from out our minds without ever giving the impression 
that an end of the cobwebs was in sight. 

That Professor Andrews talking at any hour, even 
apparently only from the surface of his mind, was 
drawing on a storehouse filled to overflowing with a 
wealth of interestingness, humor, and sound facts. 
Speaking from the wealth of his European contacts 
and from a mind rich in historical training and back- 
ground, Dr. Andrews gave us sidelights on the Euro- 
pean situation not to be found in textbooks. 

That Dr. Mayer was joining in all the fun one minute,. 
and the next minute he delivered incisive, formidable 
pronouncements on economics that staggered the 
uninitiated and compelled the admiration of his com- 
peers. His conclusions seemed hopeful, practicable, 
and constructive, without being based on the complete 
destruction of present systems. 

That Mr. Benjamin G. B. Durkee gave a fine analysis 
of the Latin-American situation. 

That Mrs. Hubbard freely gave the better part of the 
time of one week of her summer to looking after the 
splendid lbrary assembled in Rowland Hall. This. 
collection of books, around two hundred in number, 
represented picked lists not only from very fine per- 
sonal libraries, but from some seven state and public 
libraries of New England. 

That a host of other individuals immeasurably con- 
tributed to the general interest of all by thoughtful 
discussion, intelligent questioning, and attitudes of 
the common search for truth in so far as it was pos- 
sible in this short Institute to ascertain it. 

On the Bulgarian night program his Excellency, 
Dr. D. A. Naoumoff, the Bulgarian Minister to this 
country, by his effective, simple, forthright interpre- 
tation of his country, brought to us the Bulgaria ha 
knows in terms of the America we know. We'll never,. 
after an interchange of ideas like this, be guilty of the 
ignorance of the doughboy who is said to have ad- 
mitted to the Kaiser that he had supposed that the 
Alsace-Lorraine he had been helping fight over was a 
lake in northern France, or of the graduate student 
who thought that Bulgaria was the capital of Meso- 
potamia. This interchange of ideas was continued in 
many informal ways, as when a group, including Dr. 
Naoumoff, went to a neighboring resort and were 
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listening to what one of the party termed “‘that terrible 
jazz orchestra” (whether she meant terrible music or 
music making terrible jazz, we do not know). Dr. 
Naoumoff, talking freely of many phases of the life 
of his country, remarked that hearing the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra a few days before at the music 
festival at Stockbridge had most reminded him of the 
many symphonies to be enjoyed in Europe in many 
centers. Interchange of cultures like this is, literally, 
the vernacular of the process of contacts. 

And how can be given a true impression of the 
Albanian night program? At first, we were primarily 
concerned with the sensory impressions—the color of 
the bright costumes, the lilt of the music, the grace of 
the dancers, the fellow-feeling in group singing, the 
almost emotional tug of the whole varied scene, when 
all the time we knew that underneath it all was some- 
thing of more significance that made that tug so sharp. 
Mrs. Andrews, sitting next, put her finger right on it 
when she remarked, “It is the Ferry Beach spirit.” 
It was the Ferry Beach spirit transcending the dif- 
ferences of the two cultures. It was running through 
the group, in and out, just like the last lap of the wave 
completely taking possession of the inmost reach of 
sand, eddying in and around, but just as surely satu- 
rating, each little mound of sand within its reach. 

And when the more formal portion of the program 
was over, and the general dancing and mingling began, 
the Ferry Beach young people danced with their new 
Albanian friends, and vice versa. At first, of course, 
the Albanian young people, still in their native cos- 
tumes, tended to pair off among themselves, some do- 
ing their own dances. We could scarcely leave off 
watching these—the grace and swing and variety of 
steps. We could not help but think it too bad that all 
those in costume did not do their own dances. Our 
more prosaic steps seemed so stilted when done by 
wearers of the lovely, graceful costumes; only the 
native folk dances seemed truly appropriate. And 
then we were reminded that Miss Lantz of the Inter- 
national House of Boston, under the auspices of which 
these young people came to us, had said in conclusion 
that these young people were not planning to have 
their parents feach them more dances and songs before 
another year. They had received this evening the 
start-interest for something which will contribute to a 
mutually richer life in America. 

In addition to the young people of the Albanian 
Progressive League of International House of Boston, 
some twenty Albanian friends and neighbors from 
Biddeford and Saco were present, mingling among the 
Institute members. How. better could Dr. Andrews 
have put concrete meaning and content into the idea 
back of the luncheon on contacts the other noon? 
This sort of intermingling, multiplied and remulti- 
plied both on this side of the ocean and on the other, 
would give us a vicariousness in our appreciation of 
other cultures that would do much to help make the 
thought of war among peoples a myth of the past. 

Before the evening was over, the complete syn- 
thesis began to take place in the group around the 
piano, when in that group of young people the Al- 
banians were singing our songs and we were singing 
their songs, carrying along with the tune when the 
words were out of the question. And when the last 


Albanian guests were leaving the Quillen, from groups 
about the fireplace and from all over the room there 
came a spontaneous chorus of good-nights that rang 
with more than mere conventional courtesy. 

There are, of course, many other events that 
could be mentioned—like Dr. Etz’s splendid pictures 
of India, or Dr. Macpherson’s talks on ‘Why I like” 
Italy, or England, or Czechoslovakia, etc. One could 
go on ad infinitum. However, if thus far an inkling 
of what such a conference effects hasn’t been con- 
veyed, further enumeration of facts and events would 
not succeed in doing any more. It seems that, while 
this Institute is strictly undenominational in its reach 
of members, we as Universalists ought justly to be 
proud to have had this project grow up among us, 
on our very grounds, and we should support it, and 
patronize it, to our own ultimate gain. 

Here is an avenue of opportunity for those in 
positions of leadership, who have little time to do 
more than “skim the surface’’ in fields of knowledge 
outside their own specialty and yet constantly fear to 
fall into the error of speaking as with authority yet 
without accurate knowledge. This 7s an age of special- 
ization. To speak effectively is to speak accurately, 
and to draw conclusions founded on “popular mis- 
conceptions” is to lessen that effectiveness. Such 
conferences as the Institute of World Affairs offer a 
means, easy of reach, of brushing up, and of keeping 
up, by studying under and consulting with those 
whose particular business it is “to know” each in his 
own field of knowledge. We are happy that Dr. 
Andrews’ friends and colleagues of all denominations 
are so eager and willing to help him in fostering this 
Institute, and we are proud that Dr. Andrews is one 
of our fold, so that this short yearly attempt at adult 
education should have had its very roots in our midst. 

On the final night of the Institute, a fine closing 
dinner was held at which representatives of various 
organizations briefly voiced their appreciation of the 
Institute. This was followed, in a room of the Row- 
land hung with flags of many countries, by the danse 
internationale. This was the culmination of a week of 
worth-while work and play. There had been profitable 
study under most favorable conditions, opportunities 
for daily dips if one wished, plenty of sunshine for sun- 
tans when the weather was kind, an interesting sector 
of the Maine coast to explore if one could find the 
time, and good fellowship to be had all ways. And when 
the last morning came, we were all sorry for the ending 
of the week. It was good, at that last breakfast, to 
sing in unison “T ain’t going to study more, no more,” 
knowing that we didn’t mean it, and realizing that we 
couldn’t “be that way,” at least not for a long time, 
after this week at the I. W. A. 


*k * * 


QUESTIONS 


Is there a man who has not consciously violated a traffic law, 
however trivial? Who, apprehended in the act, did not try to 
fix it? Who has not tried to nip a bit, however trivial, from the 
legal amount of his income tax? Who, having submitted his 
closely shaven estimate, did not feel that he might have gone a 
little farther? Who, having perpetrated the above-mentioned 
deeds, did not complain about grafting politicians, corrupt 
government officials, the terrific amount of government spending 
and the rising national debt?— New York Times. 
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Art and the Church’ 


Rob W. Godfrey 


pei speaking of art and its relation to the church, 
si one immediately discovers that it is a subject 
made up of two facts so closely interwoven 
wae) that it is impossible to separate them, namely, 
what art can do for the church, and what the church 
can do for art. If I seem to switch continually from 
one to the other, you will know the reason. 

First let me touch briefly on the position of art in 
America and American art in the world, and then not 
so briefly on art in your own community of Grand 
Rapids, so I may point out to you just how this is 
connected with the church. 

We in America are in the midst of a vast renais- 
sance. Estimates of the number of our artists run 
from ten to fifty thousand. We have more than four 
hundred art dealers in business. It is common for a 
big exhibition at one of our centennials to draw an at- 
tendance of from two hundred and fifty thousand to 
one million people. Without doubt many of those 
thousands of artists will rank in the future with the 
best of the great masters of the past. We have a 
movement afoot which has put America and American 
art at the head of the line, far out ahead of the old 
recognized art centers of Europe. 

What then of the art in Grand Rapids? What 
effect has this great movement had upon the city in 
which you live? In talking with my artist friends 
here, in going over my own experiences, and in ob- 
serving what there is to see, I am afraid that I shall 
have to answer my own question: Practically none. 
It is a shame that a city of more than a hundred and 
sixty thousand, a city proud of its furniture artisans 
and craftsmen, should be so moribund artistically. 
You have in this city one Sunday and two daily news- 
papers, and none of these carries an art page nor even 
a section as a regular feature. Don’t mistake me. I 
do not blame the papers too severely for this fault. 
Perhaps they should pioneer, but the papers print 
what you want to read. You, the people of this city, 
are the ones directly responsible. If you want to know 
what is happening in the world of art, if you have a 
healthy interest in it, the papers, I am sure, will 
oblige. Again, does Grand Rapids ever have an ex- 
hibition of national importance, do the painters of the 
nation send their best work here for great shows and 
vie for your approval? The answer to that is another 
question: Do you ever ask them to make it worth 
their while as well as your own, or are you content 
with the traveling group exhibits that tour the smaller 
galleries of the country? Let me draw a contrast. 
In the state of Utah there is a small city of three 
thousand people, Springville, Utah. Yet it is a large 
dot on the artistic map of this country. Why? Every 
year the people of Springville have a National Art 
Exhibit that draws canvases from the studios of the 
best artists we have. Let me tell you about it. The 
show is held in the high school, as that is the only 
place large enough to accommodate it. They have 


*An address recently delivered in the Universalist chureh 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a purchase prize, and so each year add a fine painting 
to their ever growing collection of American art. 
Last year in spite of a population of only three thousand 
people, the show was visited by fifty thousand in- 
terested persons. They came from all over the state. 
They came to see the best in contemporary painting, 
and the best was there, not because of the five hundred 
dollar purchase prize, which incidentally is earned 
every year by the high school students, but because 
the artists knew that the thousands would visit the 
show and that pictures would be purchased. Last 
year they sold twenty percent of the pictures hung, 
one-fifth, an enviable record for any city to shoot at. 

But Springville is not alone in this. Many of the 
cities of the Middle West, the South, and the West 
are fighting to take the leadership from the cities of 
the East. Kansas City has a great National Women’s 
Exhibition, Palm Beach, Florida, a new organization 
known as the Society of the Four Arts that is doing 
big things, and so it goes in countless cities I could 
name. 

Why do I tell you this? Because Grand Rapids 
is dead artistically, a harsh thing to say, to be sure, 
but dead it is, and you, the people of this church, could 
and should be the leaders in a revival here. The 
church should be the cultural leader of the community, 
for culture and religion have always gone hand in 
hand. Great art has always been helped and inspired 
by the religious beliefs of the countries and the times, 
from the early Greeks and Egyptians through China 
and down through the Renaissance. There is some 
light in the dark picture that I have painted, and that 
is your local gallery. I hear that you have a fine, 
young, live director. That being the case, you as 
cultural leaders: should get behind him and work, 
help him to promote great shows, visit them, and 
when possible buy from them. And note that I 
didn’t say stand behind him either, for he will be 
unable to do a thing unless you push. 

Now to return more directly to my subject of art 
and the church. I want to put another question to 
you. Why are the famous churches of Europe famous? 
Why are they such points of interest with all tourists 
abroad? Because of their art. Whether they realize 
it or not, our travelers go to Notre Dame because of 
its architecture, the Sistine Chapel because of its 
frescoes, Chartres for its sculpture, and so on down 
the line. That is something that art can do for the 
church. Art can make the church as a material edifice 
live as long as the church as an ideal has lived. How 
many Europeans would make pilgrimages to our 
ari hae How many would you yourself travel to 
see? 

In times past the attitude of both people and the 
church was entirely different than it is now. The 
church used art not only as an end to beauty, but also 
to teach its lessons to an unlearned people. As a 
consequence, the people venerated art and artists. 
Thomas Craven tells us that when a picture of the 
Virgin was carried in solemn procession from the 
house of the artist to the Church of Santa Maria 
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Novella, all the men and women of Florence hurried 
in crowds to admire it, and the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood, rejoicing, ever after called the place the 
Glad Quarter. He also tells that when Michelangelo’s 
frescoes were unveiled in the Sistine Chapel the pres- 
sure of the multitude was so great that many necks 
were broken and many devout people were bruised 
and maimed. 

In those times there was no difficulty about 
picturing God the Father as a patriarch and the Virgin 
Mary as a blonde young Tuscan mother; the imagina- 
tion of the artist was nursed by a great heritage of ideas 
and yet free to elaborate on it. In 787 the Second 
Council of Nicaea laid down a rule which was binding 
for almost five hundred years, in short, “the substance 
of religious scenes is not left to the initiative of the 
artist: it derives from the church and religious tradi- 
tion... . his art alone belongs to the painter, its 
organization belongs to the clergy.” 

Then the nature of religion itself changed and 
left the artist all at sea. When the nature of God be- 
came a matter of definition it was obviously impossible 
to represent him as a benign old man. Or, as Walter 
Lippmann says: ‘‘No painter who ever lived could 
make a picture which expressed the religion of the 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. There is nothing the 
visual imagination can use.” Painters then can truly 
say that the contemporary church has removed the 
very qualities that made it an inexhaustible source of 
inspiration, and so began the rift between the church 
and art. The artist of the last two or three genera- 
tions has had to face the world without any accepted 
understanding of life, he has had to improvise his 
own. He has had to undergo a whole preliminary labor 
of inventing and creating, he must seize experience, 
pick it over, and drag from it his theme. A hard 
task that almost no medieval painter faced, and a task 
that makes one wonder what some of the great ones 
of the past would have done if they, like us, in addition 
to exercising their sense of the significant, had also to 
create their own standards of significance. In this 
change I have pointed out you may see background 
and beginning of our modern art. 

This must not be thought of as an indictment of 
the church on my part, but merely a history of the 
evolution of art and the reason that we are not today 
producing the religious art that was at one time pro- 
duced. However, since the church itself has brought 
about the change in art and the change in the relations 
between it and the painter, it not only places upon 
itself the burden of being the cultural leader in the 
community, but also that of regaining the great place 
it once held in the realm of art. This can be done if 
the church feels it worth the while. 

You, the people of the church, must remember 
that people are still visual minded, even though better 
educated than in former times, and through art you 
can carry the beauties of your beliefs to the people of 
your community as well as build a church which will 
be remembered for all time. 
church makes to reunite with art and use it to its 
ends, it must break with the past just as our art and 
our beliefs have broken. Any effort to build a pseudo- 
Gothic cathedral and fill it with pseudo-Gothic art 
would be a waste of both time and money. When 


_ piece of art? 


But in any effort the 


such buildings were originally built, when such art was 
done, it was done honestly and in a spirit in tune with 
the times. In their day El] Greco, Michelangelo and 
the rest were modernists, and for us to try to cut back 
to their times and relive their experiences would be 
folly. We must face the facts and live and work in 
our own age. Just as the message of the church must 
be designed to fit the modern man, so must our 
churches and our church art fit him, and be honest and 
true to this century we are living in. Even as it is 
impossible for any of us to return to the old ideas and 
ideals in business, science, or religion, so we must not 
try to force our church art back upon the old ideas. 
As the function of the church has changed, let the 
function of our art change, and build a great tradition 
of a new decorative church art, in contrast to the great 
tradition of the old story telling kind. 

We are told in the Bible that the church is not 
only the body as a whole, but also the individuals that 
make up that body, and so this discussion cannot 
end until I speak to you as individuals. How I should 
like to awake you to the new phase of art in America. 
Join in this great movement and make it a point of 
personal and civic pride to understand and know art, 
and make art live in Grand Rapids. Demand and 
read an art section in your paper, and you will learn 
much of interest that is going on about you. Look 
around. There are many deserving artistic young 
people in this city who need your help and your en- 
couragement. Discover them, push them along, and 
make their lives fuller as well as your own. And now 
one more question: How many of you own at least one 
I mean an original, such as a painting, a 
watercolor, an etching or lithograph, or bit of sculp- 
ture, not a reproduction or a color print. If you have 
never owned one let me suggest that you get one. It 
needn’t be expensive nor by a “great name,”’ all it 
needs to be is something that pleases you yourself. 
Then study it, admire it, put it up and continue to look 
at it, don’t forget it’s there, and then you will have 
taken a part in the movement I have been telling you 
about, and I am sure that you will have discovered a 
new experience that will bring you joy for many years. 


THE LATEST IN MAGIC 


How do stocks, bonds, debentures or other securities de- 
preciated in value, suddenly become worth “‘full par value?’ 
They don’t—in spite of promoters’ assurances to the contrary. 

Here is the latest in magic: “Give us your securities and 
in exchange we'll give you complete title to the proper number 
of vending machines. We will even place the machines for you. 
Moreover, Mr. Investor, we'll allow you full par value for your 
securities. Think of it.” 

Think of it—before you invest! For your securities, of 
definite value and probably only temporarily depreciated, you 
receive a vending machine or machines priced at several times 
their fair worth. That’s the scheme. There’s no magic in it— 
save big profits for the promoters. 

Do you recall the craze of only a few years ago of buying 
vending machines and, as is true today, being promised a per- 
centage of each machine’s sales? The craze was responsible for 
the loss of the life earnings of thousands. 

In its present “trade in’ disguise the bait is the same and 
the trap almost as effective for uninformed investors. 


“Before you invest—investigate.’’—Boston Better Business 
Bureau. 
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The Ferry Beach Teachers’ Institute 


Angus H. MacLean 


“AVERY year the Ferry Beach§Institute for 
teachers comes to a close leaving teachers 
and administrators somewhat pleased with 
their performance, and yet honestly wonder- 
ing whether or not what they have accomplished is 
really what they had set out to do. They assure one 
another that everything went splendidly, and, at the 
same time, invite all concerned to evaluate critically 
the whole project. 

The most unprejudiced analysis of the recent in- 
stitute would disclose certain conditions favorable to 
effective learning. One of the most outstanding was 
the unity of the group. Most institutes are afflicted 
with factions of some sort or other, usually grouping 
themselves about teachers, or for and against the di- 
rector. Conflict of thought is met with a division of 
forces on this side and that. At Ferry Beach such fac- 
tions were conspicuously absent. One sensed conflict 
of thought here and there, yet there was no tendency 
to break up the institute into opposing camps of pro- 
gressives and die-hards, or old fogies and live-wires. 
This indicates the presence of a wholesome method of 
dealing with clashing ideas. One observer can name 
disturbed individuals who, during the last two years, 
sought out their teachers, recognizing that they were 
in process of growth, rather than seeking out other 
disgruntled souls for consolation. It is difficult to say 
how much of this fine spirit is present or just how it 
operates; but there is real cause for pride in knowing 
that it is there, for without it effective learning is 
impossible. 

Another favorable condition is the obvious joy- 
ousness with which work was done. There has been 
enough experimentation to show that motivation is 
not born of prizes in the form of credits. In some 
cases examinations were practically eliminated with- 
out any indication of the work suffering as a conse- 
quence. The library was in constant use, all sorts of 
information went into note-books for future emer- 
gencies, and questions were eager and sincere. All 
this indicates wholesome appetites arising out of real 
educational enterprises in our churches. 

There was also every indication that the spirit of 
modern education is being incorporated in the as- 
sociations of staff members and students. Democratic 
ways of settling annoying and petty difficulties, demon- 
strated this year, promise much for the future of the 
institute. The settling of difficulties arising in the 
institute is a vital part of the curriculum, and the 
teaching of an institute in which immediate problems 
stimulate growth in the art of living together has a 
much better chance of being carried home. What one 
becomes he can scarcely avoid using as a teacher. 

Another, and perhaps the most important, is 
that the whole curriculum was keyed to meet the 
needs of teachers on the job. Every effort was made 
to collect and to share the materials that teachers can 
use when they run into difficulties or plan new enter- 
prises. Student note-books were regarded as tool 

chests, and not as proof that students had been at- 
- tentive. Books were checked and students inter- 


viewed with the practical work back home in mind. 
One student’s comment on the institute was as fol- 
lows: ‘There is, year after year, an increasing appeal 
to our experience, and an increasing concern for the 
success of work we attempt in our churches.” 

All these observations give some assurance of 
effectiveness, but they prove little. The wish may be 
father to what is observed, and may also determine 
what is overlooked. This article has been requested 
with a view to disclosing both values and weaknesses, 
and it will now deal with things which, for one reason 
or ancther, we have left undone. It is difficult to be 
critical about something one has greatly enjoyed, 
but at least one or two suggestions for the improve- 
ment and expansion of the institute may be made. 

The first improvement will come with a real effort 
to answer for ourselves this recurring question of our 
effectiveness. We cannot get on unless we give up 
checking on ourselves by merely asking, ‘“‘What did 
you think of our institute?” Why not find out 
whether or not our work at the Beach really makes 
for improvement in teaching, and to what degree? 
How can this be done? We at once think of finding 
out through ministers and directors how such a one 
is getting on. There is some value in this method, and 
we could use it to a greater extent than we do. This 
year staff members referred to one student frequently 
as a person of real ability and of great promise for the 
church. The question was raised as to what use was 
being made of him in his home church. No one seemed 
to know anything about that. We should check to 
see whether or not our students grow, and have the 
opportunity to grow in usefulness. There is a better 
and a safer way of checking, however, and that is by 
tying up the work of the institute and that of the 
teacher in his home church as closely as possible. 
There is no time for case work at the Beach, but the 
work of the institute could be carried on all the year. 
Saying the same thing from another angle, the work of 
the G. S. S. A. office throughout the year could be 
more definitely tied up with the work at the Beach 
and at other institutes. It would be of great value to 
a teacher to go to the Beach and find information of 
the following sort awaiting him. 

“A. has been here six years. 
shown little or no improvement. 
our diploma this year.”’ 

“B. is a new student. She is teaching a junior- 
high group of girls, and success would mean a great 
deal to her. She is lacking in general information, and 
knows nothing whatsoever about teaching skill, but 
she is smart and eager. These notes of hers refer to 
the work she has already attempted. They don’t 
tell much, but next year she will be able to give us 
a real story.” 

“Miss C. has been here three years. We have 
been in touch with her work periodically and note a 
steady improvement in her work. She did wonders 
with the materials she got out of Mrs. Folsom’s 
class last year. You can see by her record book, which 
is on your table, what she has accomplished. Perhaps 


His teaching has 
He will be awarded 
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you would find some of this material useful in your 
class.” 

And now the reader is primed to ask, “All very 
nice, but how are you to get that delightful informa- 
tion?” A way to begin to get it can be suggested. 
Suppose we select a limited number of volunteers for 
service-training to last two or three years. They 
would be supplied with note-books and helped to keep 
a vital record of their experiences, including appeals 
for help and suggestions to headquarters and other 
sources, and the answers. These records could be 
collected prior to the institute, and the needs of the 
candidates given special consideration. Special inter- 
views with experts could be arranged, special groups 
of superior experience and ability formed, etc. In 
this way the matter of checking on effectiveness would 
be easy, and it would at the same time necessitate 
such modification of our work as would make it effec- 
tive, providing students had the requisite ability. 

Records might be misleading, and correspondence 
not a very good medium through which to help 
teachers between institutes. True, but they would 
certainly be better than nothing at all, and very useful 
to people of real ability. But in addition to this 
technique, we could assign the care of such a selected 
group to our Field Supervisor, and see to it that she 
was freed from much of the truck-horsing in which she 
is obliged to engage.:: It would give specific focus 
and purpose to her work, and she would not have to 
fish and feel for a welcome before buying a ticket to 
the towns in which her charges live. Nothing cripples 
our work more than the manner in which our field 
worker is badgered about like a missionary among the 
heathen, rather than being used as a competent ser- 
vant of the church. But that’s another matter. I am 
merely suggesting that a way to improve the in- 
stitute will improve our work all round. ‘The in- 


stitute cannot improve as an isolated unit. It is really 
surprising that it has done as much as it has. 

The other outstanding need of the institute is the 
presence of children as integral parts of it. We 
generally have one or two or three there who achieve 
fame in the denomination in a few days, and who are 
subjected to indulgent smiles and winks sufficient to 
overinflate anyone’s ego. Why not get them there 
in numbers sufficient to establish the nucleus of a real 
teachers’ clinic? Parents who wish to study or to 
teach would be much more likely to attend were. it 
possible for them to turn over their children to com- 
petent leaders. No wholesale influx of Universalist 
families is suggested, but it does not seem beyond us to, 
for example, establish a small nursery group in which 
both parents and teachers could study, serve and 
observe. The grove and the tents suggest the possi- 
bility of an experiment with a group of twelve-year- 
old boys. Should such a small beginning demonstrate 
something of real value to the institute there would be 
some argument for enlarging our capacity for ser- 
vice. 

Fees would stand in the way of a good many 
children who ought to attend. In view of this, churches 
could be encouraged to award institute scholarships 
to some of their children, and individuals who send 
children to commercial camps could be advised. In 
any case a way or ways could be found, and the work 
would, in a modest way, meet the requirements of a 
real teachers’ institute. 

There are other suggestions that might be made, 
but two or three are perhaps enough at one time. We 
all are aware of the restrictions which the lack of 
equipment and funds imposes, nevertheless the Ferry 
Beach institute-is a Christian institution which is 
bound to leave somewhere a door open, and at least 
one other on which we can knock. 


A Dream of the Universal 
Sheldon Shepard 


aw) HERE is a dream which forever haunts the 
g a ‘| hearts of men. Of the misty filaments of 


in their beauty, walks unsubdued: among the grue- 
some wreckages of his time. The: dream is the ulti- 
mate meaning of existence, and no fog can chill one 
who carries in his heart the dream. We may plod 
along lonely, dusty roads, or work endlessly at dull, 
unyielding tasks, but our hearts are in the sky and 
our thoughts leap all the barriers of ugly time. 

Dreams are conceived by poetry, constructed by 
philosophy and delivered to the wearer by religion. 
Science sets up the exhibit room for their display, and 
under the merciless revelations of its impartial light, 
some dreams vanish into nothing, and others are seen 
to glow with all the hues of well-founded hope. 

Every person eventually comes to some place 
whose atmosphere seems fatal to his dream. In the 
darkness of some heavy storm, he needs the creative 
light of his best reason to give substance to the hopes 
of his spirit. Any dream, any faith, so long as one can 
hold it, gives wings to lift him clear of the mire of his 


age. The untold years of the history of the race, with 
medicine-man, magician, sorcerer, priest and prophet, 
are a pageant of the power of the vision of hope. New 
ages destroy old fantasies, and terror strikes at the 
heart when the life of a dream is threatened. But 
dawns glow. Advancing heralds spy out darkened 
corners and expose their ugliness to the light of day. 
In vain the medicine-man threatens a generation 
slipping from his power; he may dance and shake his 
rattles until he falls exhausted at the unmoved feet 
of the doubter. Uselessly the priest invokes the power 
of a God gone from the minds of his followers; his in- 
tonations and denunciations die unheeded on the echo 
like the sighing whispers of his departed God. Dreams 
are of the stuff of the soul, and must be re-woven for 
every new climate of thought into which the ad- 
vancing mind evolves. Each step forward demands 
a readjustment of faith. And that the Creator is a 
lover of dreams, it is evidence enough that each new 
pattern, woven into the fabric of the spirit, is nobler 
than the last. 

Universalism is just one of the dreams of the 


meaning of existence which have charmed the hearts 
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of men. It may at some time have to give way toa 
nobler thought into capacity for which the race will 
ultimately advance. But today it is the sublimest 
concept of which the human mind is capable. Always 
beyond us, it continually beckons us to. the heights. 
While countless lesser dreams have faded before the 
rising sun of increasing intelligence and understanding, 
its beauty is just now coming into the fulness of the 
light, and with new revelations of the climbing sun it 
will the more charm the souls of men. Through all the 
ages it has had to wait for its hour—for its chance at 
the world’s dreaming heart—and still it must count 
upon the future. There had first to be superstition, 
dogma, division, antagonisms, religion fighting re- 
ligion, denomination competing with denomination, 
conceptions of limited salvation, devils, purgatories, 
hells, gods with vengeance, anger and desire for 
punisbment in their hearts. There had to be all these 
visions of the meaning of existence, sustaining those 
wayfarers in whose terms they spoke. 

But at last, in various places and to those who 
were ready, the sublime vision broke through the 
clouds—the dream of the oneness of life. It links 
race with race, nation with nation, tongue with 
tongue, and all humankind with the hills, the sea 
and the stars. The universe becomes one vast brother- 
hood, the expression of a universal intelligence and 
good will which moves on to perfection. We know 
that God plays no favorites, has no chosen people, 
no enemies. We know that no one of us counts more 
than the poorest of the sons of men, and no less than 
the universe itself. Part of the universal good will, 
working for realization, revealing the way through 
knowledge and love, we are clothed in the many-hued 
garments of the universal dream, the grandest rai- 
ment which the aspiring human spirit has yet achieved. 


— 


Through long ages yet, men will be struggling through 
superstition, magic, cliques, denominations and hells. 
But the dream must be kept shining and bright, that 
little by little it may weave itself into the pattern of 
souls, until one day all shall see the glory of the uni- 
versal oneness and good will. 

It is not easy to be a Universalist. It is a process 
of growth and a path of achievement which require all 
the best in a human soul. When one has done his 
utmost to arrive at its heart, he will rejoice in the hope 
that God’s great unseen holds for him other oppor- 
tunities to grow. A sublime thought leads him on— 
that he may continually rise to fuller realizations of the 
Universal in every part of thought and life. He knows 
that the keen air and inspiring view of the heights 
attained are but to refresh him for the climb ahead. 

Universalism is not merely an intellectual con- 
cept, an interpretation of existence. It is not solely 
an attitude toward the universe and toward human 
beings. It is not only a standard and pattern by 
which to measure and build life. It is all these be- 
cause it is something deeper and more significant. 
Universalism is such a realization of the oneness of 
being that the individual becomes an expression of the 
universal. It means the steadiness of the universe 
in the individual life. The result is a drive for per- 
fection of character, utter giving in service of the 
common welfare, unshakable peace and unadulter- 
able joy. 

It is not easy to be a Universalist. It is for the 
individual a lifetime endeavor, and he shares the aim 
of all creation. The whole process of existence moves 
from nebula to earth, from slimy ooze to life, from 
animal to man, for the purpose of building individuals 
who shall realize their oneness with the Universal 
and so build the dream of the eternal! 


What Are Brass Tacks? 


Dwight Morrow, Jr. 


MIN ‘Brass Tacks,” mentioned editorially in The 
4| Register, there are some things that impress 
mevery much. I cannot help feeling, however, 
fee} that this is a spotty and journalistic explana- 
tion of what’s wrong with our American system and 
what we ought to do about it. I myself study his- 
tory, not formal economics, and so am hesitant to dis- 
sect a book of this kind. I am almost sure, however, 
that Mr. Coyle is himself weak on aspects of the dis- 
mal science, or he could not have made some of the 
statements he has made. 

I think his popularization of the concept of 
“over saving,’ which, I believe, was first adumbrated 
by Keynes in terms of the need for maintaining a 
proper balance bétween “saving” and “investment,” 
is good and fair. On the other hand, his constant 
reiteration of the basic conflict between that wicked 
high finance and the normal business interests of the 
country seems silly to me. Granted, as Sir Arthur 
Salter pointed out several years ago in his temperate 
survey of post-war conditions, that there have been 
disgraceful abuses in the financing of South American 
governments, and in the manipulations of public 
utility and kindred interests through holding-com- 


pany techniques and the like, still I am not ready to 
castigate all bankers and financiers as a machiavellian 
group of selfish men who are only concerned with 
milking the country through that wonderful and terri- 
ble mechanism known as Wall Street. Most of pages 
54-55 in this book (which is being sold for twenty- 
five cents on the news-stands in the New York subway 
stations) is rabble-rousing clap-trap. I am willing to 
agree with Mr. Coyle that most financiers are out to 
make a lot of money, buy their-wives smart clothes, 
send their children to Groton and Foxcroft, leave their 
families a competence. In that sense they may be 
called utterly selfish. 

But does Mr. Coyle or anyone else think for a 
moment that the business man (who is somehow repre- 
sented in this little book as the poor lamb who is being 
slaughtered by the wicked stock-market manipulator, 
those wolves) is for one instant less selfish in these 
terms than his blood-brother, the financier? Don’t 
you think that the vice-president of the Acme Lock 
Company, or even the secretary-treasurer of the 
Geneva Farm Implement Association, is chiefly con- 
cerned with making: as much money as he can, buying 
a bigger home in his home city of Elmira, New York, 
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giving his wife a Ritzier sedan car, sending his son to 
Cornell with enough ready cash to make the best 
fraternity there, etc., etc.? The matter of “‘self- 
ishness” is of course a sidetrack in this whole matter. 
What I am really getting at is that I think most New 
York bankers, for all their personal interest, have a 
better idea of what is good for the interests of the or- 
ganic business life of the country as a whole than 
most business men have. Let me quote one paragraph 
from a preposterous section: 


The small business man who attends to his business 
and avoids the snares of the confidence men is injured 
by the effects of the doings in high financial circles. 
But though high finance lives at the expense of busi- 
ness, the conflict of interest is clouded with heavy smoke- 
screens of propaganda. The financial writers confuse 
the issue, partly by calling everything by the name of 
something else. Men whose principal activity is in 
high finance get themselves chosen directors of large 
corporations and are called “‘business leaders.” The 
term has a sort of back-handed truth, because the direc- 
tors can lead the business into a trap, and at times it 
has been done. Finance men in business men’s clothing 
are often permitted to speak at luncheon clubs and to 
lead the real business men astray. 


? 


The ‘‘real business man,” or independent entre- 
preneur, may be almost as shortsighted, or rather 
stupid, as Mr. Coyle makes him out to be, but it is 
silly to talk about his being led astray by the dreadful 
banker. The independent entrepreneur is concerned, 
so he stupidly thinks, only with his own private busi- 
ness, so he is constantly trying to find ways and means 
of cheating the consumer, by keeping out any too rigor- 
ous competition, or any competition at all, if that 
heavenly state can be arrived at. He is always trying 
to circumvent thé normal workings of the market to 
get as much for himself as possible. Mr. Coyle has 
an excellent section on that, one of the parts of the 
book with which I whole-heartedly concur. Begin- 
ning on page 113, he says: 


In order to provide itself with the necessary breed- 
ing-ground for free men, the United States is obliged 
to take action along two lines. One is the prevention 
of price-fixing and the preservation of the open market 
for business. The other is the encouragement of the 
geographical decentralization of industry. 


Mr. Coyle’s section which follows that opening 
gun shows a lucid understanding of the chief evil be- 
setting the country today, the problem of monopoly. 
His “Free Initiative and Free Prices’ is as good as 
his “Business vs. Finance” is bad. This problem of 
monopoly, which I should prefer to call the problem of 
imperfect competition, is largely engendered by the 
business man. It is not born of the bankers and the 
wicked financiers; it comes full-armed right straight 
out of the helmeted head of the American Chamber of 
Commerce, and all the little brothers and sisters of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in terms of thou- 
sands of trade associations which are constantly 
flouting the Federal Trade Commission and the anti- 
trust laws. What causes the selfish and horribly con- 
stipating tariff policy of the Republican Party? I 
believe it stems from exactly the same place as that 
fundamentally unsound and monopoly-breeding con- 
traption of the New Deal, N. R. A., which was de- 


manded by those fine, honest, unselfish, upstanding, 
independent, altruistic, free-enterprising business men, 
i. e., the members of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Trade Associations, those poor dears who are 
being milked and deluded and led straight to hell by 
those devilish demons the bankers. Any banker who 
is big enough to do all the mischief that Mr. Coyle 
thinks is capable of being done, has views on the tariff 
and on free enterprise and competition which are 
much more enlightened than Mr. Coyle’s. On 
pages 114ff Coyle talks about ‘Free Initiative and 
Free Prices” as intelligently and capably as Messrs. 
Taussig, Chamberlain and Schumpeter of Harvard, 
but on page 54 he comes out with this glorious 
new sociological truth. Beginning on page 53 at 
the bottom: 


The conflict of interest goes even deeper. If the 
people heed the advertisements favoring thrift they will 
do more than merely cut down the business man’s 
market. They will build up his competition. If they 
do not duplicate his factory across the street, they will 
build some other kind of factory which will entice the 
consumer’s dollar. All business competes with all 
other business, from baby carriages to tombstones, and 
all finance lives by taking money out of the market and 
using it to add to the pressure of competition. In the 
pioneer stage when the market was large and the pro- 
ductive power small, new competition did more good 
than harm. Everyone was growing up with the country. 
But now, when success depends not on power to pro- 
duce, but on power to sell, extra competition is deadly. 
(The emphasis in the last sentence is, of course, my own.) 


Although again I am loath to put myself up as a 
critic of anybody as widely accepted as Mr. Coyle, I 
am sure that he has inextricably confused two very 
important ideas: (a) the idea of the need for a proper 
balance between savings and investment, and (b) 
the idea that the consumer’s good comes through that 
old-fashioned idea of low costs of production through 
that ancient concept of “Free Initiative and Free 
Prices” of which Mr. Coyle is so ardent a defender in 
the last third of his book. Read the last paragraph 
on page 116. It is pure classical theory. 

I think that on Gold and Money Policy, on 
Foreign Exchange, on Tariff Policy (where he is ap- 
parently as much for autarchy as our recently self- 
appointed economist, the distinguished historian, 
Charles A. Beard) Coyle is positively adolescent. 
Phrases like this are simply crazy: “The function of 
gold in economics is purely emotional or religious.” 
(page 56.) “Business needs stability to prosper; 
finance gets its profits from instability.” (pages 56- 
57.) The whole of the section ‘Business vs. Finance” 
is clap-trap. The section on ‘Public Works” is not 
too good either. It is absurd to advise that the federal 
government through P. W. A. or anything else should 
keep putting money into uneconomic enterprises 
(page 62) or to say even in the loosest sense (of what is 
best for the public weal), that the “‘real cost of a public 
work in a time of depression is nothing.” (page 71.) 

His chapter on housing is fine, and I am in total 
agreement with the general notion of this book that 
Kasterners and bankers, and all with large or even 
moderate incomes, should be heavily taxed for the 
interests of the country as a whole. Roosevelt hasn’t 
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taxed us enough. As a matter of fact, speaking so- 
ciologically, I think everyone who votes should be 
taxed a little, even if only a few cents, and he should 
be conscious, through that taxation, of when taxes 
go up and when they go down. ~*~ Coyle’s ideas on in- 
flation are too simple. I can’t agree that “govern- 
mental inflation is controllable in a strong country.” 
(page 87.) I also think that it is mischievous to say 
that federal debts are so much different from other 
kinds of debts, and to make such a sharp distinction 
between the consumer and the taxpayer (pages 101, 
202). 

I am totally confused as to Mr. Coyle’s plan 
to have the government take certain funds, which have 
been raised for proper social services, and put them 
“in the sock,” i. e., I presume, keep them out of 1n- 
vestment altogether (page 90). As I say, I do not 
follow his public financing at all. He is correct, of 
course, in inferring that we should have a strong, 
non-political, totally disinterested central bank policy. 
I am all for Roosevelt’s Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and I would like to see the Federal 
Reserve Board as strong as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but I hope to heaven that these institu- 
tions will always be manned by reputable economists 
and never be allowed to get into the hands of romantic 
thinkers like Mr. Coyle and Stuart Chase. I follow 
the Brandeisian thesis for certain things (namely, 
“the curse of bigness’), but for other things it seems 
to me erroneous. I agree with this man Coyle that 
government regulation is a cumbersome thing, a 
dangerous but necessary evil, bound to come in many 
of ovr natural monopolies, particularly in transpor- 
tation and utilities. 


Coyle’s ideas on the tariff, or rather foreign trade, 
are ludicrous, and show where a wicked international 
banker like Tom Lamont can be infinitely wiser than a 
selfless political-economic-philosopher like Mr. Coyle. 
The business men wanted the Smoot-Hawley tariff; 
the really big bankers were completely against it. 
Cojey’s solution for the problem of techological un- 
employment contains much truth in it, of course, but 
it is so simple and syllogistic—it ignores so many 
difficulties and so many facets of the problem—as to be, 
like much of this book, really mischievous. 

I should say in general that David C. Coyle has 
too much faith in governmental processes and institu- 
tional apparatus as a solution for all our difficulties, 
and too little understanding of the fundamental 
forces which make for costs, prices, wages, and other 
significant economic phenomena.  Institutionalism 
is the curse of almost all present-day American re- 
formers. The theoretical and classical economists 
whom these people so heartily berate, for all their 
mathematics and their feeling for the need of a base- 
line of equilibrium theory from which to take a de- 
parture, do not really believe in laissez-faire. They 
do believe that there are forces in human and business 
beahvior which must be understood and coped with, 
just as thorcughly as a Gloucester fisherman copes 
with the tides or a chemist works within the frame- 
work of the periodic system. Mr. Coyle says some- 
where that it is the easiest thing in the world to make 
water go up hill. Surely, but you have to pay for it. - 
His talk on foreign trade alone would lead me to feel 
that much of the wisdom which this book contains 
must be a happy accident. I have read it over 
twice. 


Religion at Harvard 


Frederick R. Griffin 


ir) HEN Charles W. Eliot addressed the mem- 
M| bers of the Fourth International Congress 
m| of Religious Liberals in Sanders Theater, 
OnE September 26, 1907, he said: “There can- 
not be a place in the wide world where a great body of 
religious liberals can be more welcome than at Har- 
vard University. The principles which unite this 
congress, these believers, are the principles on which 
Harvard University was founded and has ever lived—— 
true religion, perfect freedom, voluntary cooperation 
in service to mankind.” 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the Harvard 
Tercentenary comes at this present time when re- 
ligious liberalism is sorely needed and when it is in 
jeopardy in many parts of the world. The Tercen- 
tenary naturally means most to Harvard men, but, for 
substantial reasons, the interest in the event is shared 
by all friends of freedom in religion and in education. 
The celebration is, therefore, of no limited local sig- 
nificance. It gives encouragement and direction to all 
those who realize the dangers of today and the way 
forward to a saner and kinder world. 

Throughout three hundred years, religion at 
Harvard has frequently changed in its outward forms, 
its theological interpretations and its institutional 
customs, but its inner heart has remained the same. 


It is not adequately or accurately described in terms of 
statistics of church membership or church attendance, 
neither can it be defined in conventional creedal lan- 
guage. The religion of a university, as of any other 
body, is to be found in what is most valued. If we 
ask what does Harvard most highly prize and to what 
is it most consistently loyal, then’the answer will be 
in terms of religion, scholarship which implies faith in 
truth, freedom which implies faith in the inner po- 
tential resources of man, and service which implies 
faith in mutual aid as the way of progress. In various 
forms and activities, these aspects of religion at Har- 
vard give spiritual unity to her three centuries of life. 
Today they are the strong and dominant character- 
istics of the University. In the Harvard church, they 
find expression in terms which are native to their 
meaning yet more familiar to participants in Christian 
worship. ‘The faith in truth to which the University 
is dedicated is focused upon the source in God—the 
faith in freedom finds place in a larger whole, the faith 
in man and his capacity to grow in intelligence and 
wisdom, and the faith in service which is the essence 
of the spirit of Christ. These principles are deeply 
rooted in the history and organizing tradition of the 
University, giving the institution a purpose which is 
very favorable to liberal religion. There are many 
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concrete and convincing evidences that Harvard re- 
ligion is a living and potent spirit. There is a me- 
morial at Harvard which tells much in a few words. 
In the University church, reared in memory of the 
Harvard men who died in the Great War, there is a 
tablet on which are inscribed the names of three Ger- 
man students, under which are the words (in trans- 
lation), “Nor is the University of Harvard unmindful 
of her sons who, albeit under different banners, gave 
their lives for their country.’’ Harvard men, generally, 
believed that those three Germans gave their lives 
for a false cause, but they have their place in the 
memory of Harvard religion. “Under different ban- 
ners.”” We may doubt whether the time will ever 
come when all will assemble under the same banner. 
If that time should ever come, it would not be the 
great day of the Lord, but the day of our humiliation 
and decay. Different banners within one church is 
evidence both of freedom and faith inman. It is more 
than tolerance. It is recognition that fellowship with 
difference of opinion and of faith is more to be desired 
than authority with forced or nominal agreement. 
In Harvard religion, sincerety and honesty are first 
values. 

Harvard religion is undenominational and non- 
sectarian. Unitarians have every consideration, but 
not more than members of other denominations. The 
common cause which is favorable to the best pur- 
poses in all religious bodies, is the liberation of the 
good life which is potential in all men. So great a 
cause cannot be served apart from freedom. Hence 
there is academic freedom at Harvard which has ex- 
acted its price, and there is religious freedom which 
involves real risks. But it is the faith of the Univer- 
sity that the risks and dangers of freedom are less 
serious and threatening than those of conformity 
and authority. 


Gilbert Murray’s 
Delos W. 


ee HERE is one man in Europe who is not in the 
m| least pessimistic about the future peace of 
the world. That man is Dr. Gilbert Murray 
meme) §6of Oxford University. He is optimistic be- 
cause he believes that the churches are learning to 
work together on practical issues. ‘‘After the Great 
War,” he said, “the world underwent a tremendous 
moral conversion.” Professor Murray believes that 
that experience swept away many of the petty dif- 
ferences which have always deterred the sects from 
joining forces in a common effort to bring moral law 
to bear upon public problems. He is optimistic also 
because the post-war “conversion” brought a deter- 
mined effort to establish a tribunal for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences. This marked 
a new era. ‘For the World War,” he says, “was the 
first war of aggression in history that was ever con- 
demned because it was aggressive. Always before a 
ruler went over and fought his neighbor, stole his 
lands, and then got the title of ‘the Great.’ ” 
Dr. Murray is a liberal, religiously and politically. 
He earnestly believes that liberalism must play a 
larger and larger part in national and world affairs if 


Harvard religion is Christian, but not in any re- 
stricted creedal or dogmatic sense. Its life originated 
within the Christian Church, and it gladly keeps its 
place within the Christian tradition. The worship of 
its church is Christian in its central loyalties to God 
and to the way of life which was manifested in Christ. 
It is so thoroughly Christian that non-Christians are 
at home in its church. America is never more truly 
America than when citizens of other countrie. find 
congenial domiciles here and, while retaining old loyal- 
ties, enter into a new loyalty to an international 
nation. 

Harvard religion is quite as much an affair of this 
world and of man’s achieving as education, govern- 
ment and art. It is human conduct aroused and 
sustained by great faith and great trust. It relates 
quite as much to buying and selling, to banking and 
manufacturing, as to praying and worshipping in 
churches. It can pardon many errors and omissions, 
but not disloyalty to truth, which is essentially athe- 
ism, and not to inhumanity, which is anti-Christian. 

Harvard religion is not an easy affair. To be the 
friend of freedom is often costly, while today it may be 
extremely dangerous. To exemplify the second great 
commandment in the law requires all that a man has 
to give, while to love God with the mind as well as 
with all else, is about the most difficult task which a 
human can undertake. 

Religious liberals throughout the world may well 
offer congratulations to Harvard in this tercentenary 
month. Her religious life has grown with her years. 
May it continue to grow in confidence and strength. 

What Dr. Eliot said twenty-nine years ago is 
still true, that there cannot be a place in the wide 
world where religious liberals can be more welcome 
than at Harvard University, because there religious 
liberalism is maintained, respected and pursued. 


Faith in Peace 
O’Brian 


peace and order are to be won from the chaotic present. 
As this fine old Englishman—who is, by the way, of 
Irish descent-—sat in his hotel in Geneva and talked 
with a quiet earnestness of the obligations of lib- 
eralism in a muddled world, one could not help sharing 
his great faith that liberalism would somehow meet 
and solve this crisis. 

One hears much talk in Europe these days to the 
effect that Communism and Fascism are dividing the 
world into two armed camps, and that these two social 
philosophies must eventually wage war against each 
other to determine which shall dominate. Mr. Mur- 
ray does not believe this. He says: “The real issue in 
Kurope today is not between Communism and Fas- 
cism, but rather between Communism and Fascism ~ 
on the one hand and democracy on the other. The 
only difference between Communism and Fascism is in 
who does the dictating. Both relegate the moral law 
to the ash heap. 

; “The great issue that the world is fighting for now 
is simply the preservation of the moral law.” Dr. | 
Murray sees this as the real issue in the world today. - 

He finds both Communism and Fascism re-creating 
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the old concept of the ruler as responsible to no one—a 
kind of divine right of dictators without any obligation 
even to the divine. To illustrate he told these stories 


Recently as the League of Nations Assembly | 


brought one of its daily sessions to a close, a young 
man who had slipped unnoticed into the Assembly 
Room rose and shot himself before the horrified gaze 
of all present. The next day all of the Italian papers 
ran big stories, saying that when the revolver was 
fired the Emperor of Ethiopia was so frightened that 
he crawled under a table. They even faked pictures 
of the Negus crouched in this ignominious position. 
As a matter of fact the Emperor was nowhere near 
the Assembly Room of the League of Nations when 
this incident occurred. ‘For a leader to make up a 
story like that is to admit that it is morally right for 
a ruler to tell lies.” 

The second story concerns Germany, where it 
was the custom to give the school children a bottle of 
milk every morning at eleven o’clock. There was a 
little Jewish girl in one of the classes. Because she 
was a Jewess she was refused the milk. But the author- 
ities compelled her to march up every morning with 
the other children and ask for it, and each time be 
_ refused. For the first time in our conversation Dr. 
Murray’s quiet manner grew fierce, and he said: 
“That is damnable! That is hellish! 

“Do you remember when we were young we used 
to read stories where Chinamen and Indians were 
tortured and treated badly? When we had any pangs 
of conscience about the injustice of their treatment, 
we simply told ourselves what bad people they were, 
and went right on enjoying the story. But as we 
grew up we learned that there are such things as fair 
play, honesty, truthfulness, and all the other values 
which we call the moral law. These are the values that 
are being threatened today by both Communism and 
Fascism. They are the values that liberalism must 
defend.” 

Dr. Murray maintains his own office and his 
own secretary in the League of Nations Union head- 
quarters in London, and has for a number of years 
worked tirelessly for this cause to which he is devoted. 

“Unless the League succeeds,”’ said he, “‘Europe 
must eventually return to the Dark Ages without their 
religious faith.”” But he is certain that it will succeed. 
There is a pessimism even among other League people 
that he does not share. “Uhe Ethiopian affair,’’ he 
said, ‘““was a bad blow to the League, but by no means 
a death blow. It happened because France and Eng- 
land and most of the rest of Europe do not look upon 
the black man as a brother.”’ He feels that there was 
real indignation over Italy’s treatment of Ethiopia 
only in the Scandinavian countries and to some ex- 
tent in England. “That affair,” said Dr. Murray, 
“could not have happened to Belgium or any other 
small country peopled by whites. The rest of Europe 
would have risen up and stopped any aggressor whe 
might have violated their sovereignty as Italy vio- 
lated Ethiopia’s.”’ 

While he is an enthusiastic believer in the League, 
he would go farther than the League has yet been 
willing or able to go. He says: “The peace of the 
world has got to be guaranteed by the collective action 
of the nations, even if it means war. An effective 
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League of Nations must add military to economic 
sanctions.” He believes this stronger League is 
certain to develop from the present one, but he thinks 
that this can only come about when nations are willing 
to take a positive attitude toward peace. 

“Tn the crisis in which the world finds itself to- 
day, no one can afford to say what he will not do.”’ 
Dr. Murray feels that England was responsible in 
some degree for the World War, because she stead- 
fastly refused to say what she would do in case of war. 
Dick Sheppard's pacifistic movement in England, 
Mr. Murray finds lamentable, because its emphasis is 
all upon what individuals will not do. Dick Sheppard, 
who is an Episcopal clergyman, has organized several 
thousand English youth who, under his leadership, 
have pledged themselves not to fight under any cir- 
cumstances. Professor Murray feels that the problem 
of war will never be solved by pacifism or any other 
negative attitude. As long as there are unscrupulous 
rulers in the world, any attempt to secure permanent 
peace must fail unless there are nations and individ- 
uals who are willing to act collectively and maintain 
peace. Peace is a positive achievement. It must be 
attained eventually by what individuals and nations 
will do. 

Dr. Murray believes that the Christian churches 
are irrevocably committed to an active support of the 
League. It represents the first attempt at applying 
the moral law to the solution of international prob- 
lems. In the present crisis it is the one organization 
that may be able to save the moral law from the forces 
which threaten it. Thus the realm in which the League 
as working is the province of the churches. “The one 
great thing,” said Dr. Murray, “that the churches can 
do and must do is to say when a thing is wrong.” 
War is wrong. The churches must say so. Peace is 
right, and the voice of the church must proclaim it. 

* SS * 
BIRDS KNOW 
Edna M. Bonser 
At autumn in the northlands 
Day after golden day, 
The birds begin to wonder how 
Much longer they may stay 
And sing about the way. 


If you will sit quite silent 
Nor stir nor even sigh, 

And listen to their twittering low, 
You'll hear the flocks go by, 
And see them in the sky. 


If you will whistle softly 
Low but still quite clear, 

And wait until they answer you, 
This is what you'll hear, 
“We go and have no fear.”’ 


At springtime in the northlands 
The birds return again. 

In every field you see them fly 
In sunshine or in rain 
To where their nests have lain. 


They know the changing seasons. 
They know the way to roam 

To find their food and happiness. 
Through heaven’s pathless dome 
They know the way back home. 
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The Paramount Issue 
John A. Ryan 


5) HE most important issue of the current Presi- 

‘| dential campaign is not the preservation of 
4 Ye] the Constitution: no man who is at once in- 
Bw} tellectually honest and moderately intelli- 
gent really believes that the Constitution has become 
endangered by anything that has happened since 
March 4, 1938. Nor is it Dictatorship: no man who 
knows our form of government and the temper of 
our people honestly fears that a dictatorship is possible 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt. Nor the control by 
Congress over money and credit: since the enactment 
of the Banking Act of 1935, the federal government is 
in a position to prevent monopolization of credit by 
any group, and to make credit generally available on 
reasonable terms. 

The paramount issue is that of unemployment. 
More specifically, it is the problem of finding jobs for 
the ten million persons who are still out of work. 
This problem will not be solved without the coopera- 
tion, either positive or negative, of the federal govern- 
ment. What do the two great political parties, re- 
spectively, offer the country by way of a solution? 

Some of the proposals in the Republican plat- 
form relating to this subject are meaningless; for 
example: “removal of restrictions on production,” 
“abandonment of New Deal policies that raise pro- 
duction costs” and “elimination of unnecessary and 
hampering regulations.” In so far as these assumed 
obstacles are due to present governmental policies, 
they do not amount to “a drop in the bucket.” In 
so far as they are due to private monopoly, they are 
not seriously threatened by any specific declaration 
in the Republican platform. The only statement in 
the platform that has any considerable importance in 
relation to unemployment is that which ealls for 
“adoption of such other policies as will furnish a 
chance for individual enterprise, industrial expansion 
and the restoration of jobs.” While this declaration 
is pretty vague and skimpy, it does seem to imply a 
belief that the remedy is to be found in a great increase 
in the instruments of production and a very large ex- 
pansion of our productive plant. 

This interpretation has been considerably 
strengthened by certain sentences in the Republican 
candidate’s speech of acceptance. “The country,” 
he said, “is ripe for recovery. We are far behind in 
expenditures for upkeep and for expansion. The total 
of this demand—in our industries, in new enterprises, 
in our homes and on our farms—amounts to billions 
of dollars. Once all this consumer demand is re- 
leased, the problem will be not where to find work for 
the workers, but where to find workers for the work.’ 
In the opinion of Governor Landon, this enormous 
latent demand has not yet become active, simply be- 
cause men who would like to launch “new business 
ventures’ have no confidence in the present Adminis- 
tration; they are “afraid of what may come next.” 
Hence, “‘the time has come to unshackle initiative and 
free the spirit of American enterprise.” 

Words, words, words! During the years 1930- 
1933, “initiative” was completely “unshackled,’”’ and 


the “free spirit of American enterprise’’ enjoyed the 
full favor and encouragement of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. The unsatisfied demand for commodities 
and products “‘in our homes and on our farms’ was 
even greater than it is today. Nevertheless, that de- 
mand remained latent and ineffective. It failed to 
translate itself into action because the men and women 
who wanted more goods did not have the money to 
buy them. Similarly today, the latent demand “in 
our homes and on our farms’ cannot become active 
until more purchasing power is put into the hands of 
the workers and the farmers. 

How is this to be achieved in the proposals of 
Governor Landon? Apparently, through “‘expendi- 
tures for upkeep and improvement, and for expan- 
sion.”’ These expenditures will get under way as soon 
as business has recovered “‘confidence,”’ and they will 
necessarily bring about a great increase of employ- 
ment and of employee purchasing-power. 

The main obstacle to the fulfillment of this super- 
ficially attractive prophecy is one of industrial fact. 
“Expenditures for upkeep, improvement and expan- 
sion,” which would absorb as much as twenty-five 
percent of the unemployed, are not today economically 
warranted or profitable. In all our important in- 
dustries, “upkeep and improvement” are sufficiently - 
met out of current revenues. In the absence of a 
radical redistribution of purchasing power, no con- 
siderable “expansion”’ of our industrial plant will be 
economically profitable for the next ten years. Let 
us recall here the well-known finding of the Brookings 
Institution volume, “‘America’s Capacity to Produce,” 
that our industrial facilities were twenty percent idle 
even in the boom year of 1929. A much greater 
proportion is unused at the present time. Any con- 
siderable extension of the plant would reduce unem- 
ployment only temporarily, inasmuch as it would 
increase the existing excess capacity, and after a short 
time produce more unemployment. 

Turning to the Democratic platform we find the 
declaration that when business fails to provide ‘‘maxi- 
mum employment at adequate wages,”’ work should be 
provided at the prevailing wages ‘‘on useful public 
projects.”” The latter proposal is of great importance, 
inasmuch as it definitely recognizes the obligation of 
the government to furnish employment at reasonable 
rates of remuneration. Nothing comparable exists 
in the Republican platform. 

Nevertheless, employment for all on public works 
is not a complete or permanent solution of the prob- 
lem. According to the Brookings volume, “America’s 
Capacity to Consume,” our entire equipment of men 
and machines would need to operate at full capacity 
in order to provide all American families who are now 
receiving less than that amount, with $2,500 per year. 
Until that goal is attained, public works as a method 
of providing for the unemployed should be merely 
incidental and temporary. 

The Democratic platform does, indeed, declare 
that “the first objective of a program of economic 
security is maximum employment in private industry, 
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at adequate wages.” But it does not specify the 
means by which this objective is to be attained. 
Undoubtedly, this omission in the platform is to be 
supplied by reference to measures adopted at the be- 
ginning of the Roosevelt Administration to increase 
employment and purchasing power. These measures 
were chiefly the A. A. A. and the N. R. A. Passing 
over the former, I would point out that the N. R. A. 
strove toward full employment by raising wages and 
reducing hours. It is generally understood that Mr. 
Roosevelt desires, and intends, that these provisions 
of the N. R. A. shall somehow be re-established. 

The economic theory underlying the Democratic 
program for dealing with unemployment is, therefore, 
diametrically opposed to the corresponding Republi- 
can theory. The proposals in the Republican plat- 
form involve a return to laissez faire in the fields of 
employment and industrial enterprise and a return 
to the abstract and antiquated economic theory that 
an indefinitely large production will automatically 
find a market without any deliberate provision of 
purchasing power. In effect, the Republican propo- 
sals and theory assume that goods can be sold with- 
out buyers. The Democratic theory repudiates all 
this, maintaining that employment cannot be fully 
restored, nor industries kept in full operation, without 
a considerable redistribution of purchasing power by 
governmental action. This means that the share of 
national income going to Labor must be increased, 
and the share to Capital decreased. It involves not 
only an expansion of wages, but a reduction in in- 
terest and profits. 

A clear understanding of these mutually op- 
posed economic theories is essential if we are to have 
a clear idea of the respective platform proposals 
Until we comprehend the economic factors involved, 
we shall be unable to discuss intelligently the pro- 
posals in either platform. 

* * * 


“WHEN BRIDGET CAME TO CHURCH 
Fred S. Nichols 


Bridget was a good Roman Catholic—of the Irish branch, 
as you would guess. She had known poverty. She had worked 
hard. She was acquainted with grief. Christian faith had car- 
ried her through all the deep waters. Her little Katie was taken 
in early childhood. Her Mary had died with consumption, 
leaving three small children. Her Johnnie, a brakeman on the 
railroad, had been ground beneath a-heavy freight train, to be 
carried home to a death of lingering torture. ‘‘Poor Johnnie,”’ 
were the heart words of an affectionate neighborhood, as for days 
he lay on the suffering borderland. Sitting by his bedside one 
day, his mother, in broken-hearted gloom, said: “J ohnnie, do you 
know me?” Sensing his mother’s unspeakable anxiety, Johnnie 
replied in a beautiful humor that triumphed over agony, “Bridget 
Carney.” Until then few neighbors had known his mother’s 
Christian or maiden name. 

Probably Bridget had never been in a Protestant church, 
except to a funeral service. Her husband, whose constant ad- 
monition to Catholic and Protestant alike was, ‘“We must have 
charity,” was equally devout. This couple would not think of 
neglecting Mass at Saint Joseph. But one Sunday morning 
Bridget came to Memorial Christian, two blocks from Saint 
Joseph. The preacher of the morning was a youth of about 
twenty. He was home from college. His training and experi- 
ence could not have promised much. Entering the pulpit with a 
solemn dignity that concealed the shallows, he looked upon a 
goodly flock, mostly of Memorial’s faithful fold. 


[a 


The organ prelude was concluding when the usher led down 
the center aisle, and well toward the front, a black-bonneted, 
gray-haired woman. It was Bridget—Bridget, who would not 
have come to Memorial to hear the greatest of earth. The self- 
conscious young preacher was deeply moved. Away from the 
altars, candles, vestments, and chants of her faith Bridget had 
come to worship. Away from the forms of his own non-ritualistic 
service, the preacher was now ready to worship. For neither in 
Saint Joseph nor in Memorial is one to worship, but in spirit 
and in truth. So in the heights above the mists of creed and 
form, Bridget and the young preacher worshiped God. 

The soul of Bridget looked upon the young preacher. The 
simple sermon over, and the benediction given, she came with 
outstretched hand to meet him. Her eyes of tearful joy, and her 
hand of eager grasp, told a pride that was almost motherly. 
Her good face beamed with joy as she lingered at the preacher’s 
side, listening to the kindly words of appreciation charitable 
friends were giving. Bridget, the Catholic—and one loyal unto 
death—had come to hear a youthful preacher, not because he 
was Protestant or prodigy: it was the days of yesterday that 
called. Bridget had been constrained by a neighborhood road of 
blessed memories. For many years she and James, her husband, 
had lived next door to the parents of the preacher, and as friends. 
The children of the two families had grown up together, almost 
as brother and sister playmates. All but one of Bridget’s was 
now gone—a loneliness which made a closer bond. When a lad, 
the preacher had run many an errand for Bridget, for which in 
turn he received hot rolls of mountain size. She had helped him 
locate his ‘‘banties” nest hidden away in her yard. She had 
given him her Jimmie’s fast sled to ride down the big hills, and 
his outgrown necktie of fascinating colors to wear to the photog- 
rapher. The preacher’s babyhood ways, his boyhood pranks, 
amusing and provoking, were familiar pages to which she often 
turned. And she fondly went back to these pages on this par- 
ticular morning. 

And so when Bridget came to church, she came to hear 
her little “Freddie” of the yesterdays. These yesterdays of 
affection and sympathy and understanding had shortened the 
distance between two faiths. On such a road Memorial and 
Saint Joseph were not far from each other. And what a heavenly 
road! 

* * * 


ISN’T IT ODD? 


If a fellow church member offends us we stay away from 
church and get mad at religion, yet if a fellow workman dis- 
pleases us we never think of throwing up our job and hating 
work for the rest of our lives. We go to church to worship God 
and stay away if we do not happen to like the clergyman. We 
are flattered when we are permitted to join the lodge, but we 
think we are doing a favor to someone when we join the church. 
We are proud of where we came from and think a lot about our 
family trees, yet we seldom give a thought as to where we are 
going. Some things have been said to “‘make the angels weep.”’ 
The Churchmouse wonders if they ever laugh. They must think 
people are funny.—The Churchmouse, Trinity Record, New Ore 
leans. 

* * * 


WHAT COULD YOU EXPECT? 


Chief Justice Sawyer of the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire tells of a Universalist minister in Concord who was called 
to officiate at the funeral of an old friend in a small country town 
where he had once been pastor. It was a bitter winter’s day and, 
after the funeral services at the house, those who were preparing 
to go to the cemetery gathered around the stove to warm them- 
selves. Two of the local women who were of the variety known 
as Hard-Shell Baptists were discussing the services, oblivious of 
the fact that on the other side of the great stove was the minister 
who presided. After exchanging mutual unsatisfactory views one 
said, “Well, what could you expect anyway with universal 
preachin’?”—The New Hampshire Troubadour. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THOSE WHO REMEMBER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have recently, in connection with the death of one of our 
ministers, tried to emphasize Dr. Asa M. Bradley’s sympathetic 
suggestion that we all try to avoid having our elder ministers 
“forgotten while they are still living.” 

May I now have a few lines to express my gratitude to the 
many laymen and laywomen who make really extraordinary 
efforts to show their active interest in their former pastors? I 
speak from recent experience. 

Within four days I recently had the pleasure of greeting no 
less than six of my former Brooklyn parishioners, three from 
Concord, N. H., and two from Rochester, N. Y., where I re- 
signed eighteen years ago. Two of my Brooklyn friends drove 
three hundred and forty-eight miles in one day to get here, in- 
vited their former pastor and his wife to share with them a two 
hundred mile one-day trip to beautiful Cadillac Mountain and 
return, and scheduled a two hundred and seventy-five mile trip 
for each of two following days on their trip to their next desti- 
nation. The Concord trio made the three hundred and thirty- 
six mile round trip in one day just to see their recent pastor and 
his wife in their present home. The Rochester, N. Y., couple, 
finding themselves in Maine on business, telegraphed back to 
Rochester to get their old minister’s present address so that they 
could join the large and increasing number who, by letters and 
personal visitations, are every week witnessing their abiding 
interest, loyalty and affection. It happens that within this same 
four-day period a thoughtful greeting came from Germany, from 
a couple married by the minister over thirty years ago, testifying 
to their intention to visit the bride’s former pastor as soon as 
possible after their return to this country. 

Thanks be to God for this ‘‘unspeakable gift’’ of those who 
do remember and do give their former pastors occasion not 
only for gratitude but for ‘faith, hope and love.” ‘How far 
that little candle throws its beams! So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world!” 

Arthur Wilder Grose. 


Thomaston, Maine. 
* * 


FURTHER ELUCIDATION NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial article on the “‘Reasons for Faith in God” 
raises one question that needs further elucidation. You quote 
Professor Fairchild’s failure ‘‘to live up to the ethical precepts of 
Christ,’’ but which precepts are ethical and which not he leaves 
us without information. By certain practices, which he describes, 
he reaches a “peace and happiness.” This leaves his conscience 
free to disregard ‘‘ethical precepts’ and live a calm, peaceful and 
e’en bucolic religion, described by Karl Marx as “‘the opium of 
the people.’’ Your editorial then goes on to claim that the Pro- 
fessor has thereby come “‘to believe in the truth of Christianity,” 
which is apparently ‘‘communion with Him (God) and obedience 
to His commands.” What commands, with ethical precepts 
eliminated? What becomes of Christianity minus the ethical 
precepts of Christ? ‘Does not your ratiocination land you in the 
lap of Karl Marx? 

Edmund A. Whitman. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


ok * 


THE DEATH OF MARY WEBSTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has been brought to an oversight for which, 
perhaps, I owe an apology. At least, it is an oversight which 
would have been regretted by my mother, Mary D. Webster, 
who is known to you, I believe, only through correspondence, 
but to whom your paper, The Christian Leader, was an institution. 

Mother came to a very sudden and tragic end on October 6 


last as a result of an automobile accident. While for a number of 
years she has been afflicted with poor health and with a series of 
broken bones, including a broken hip, she always maintained her 
courage and indomitable spirit, and it seemed such a pity that 
death had to result from an accidental cause. 

Your paper, which has been coming to her home for years 
and years, was always a source of inspiration and joy to her, and 
through the paper and perhaps some correspondence with you, I 
know that she regarded you as a personal friend and acquaintance. 
For such reason I am sorry that a notice of her death was not 
sent you. 

George D. Webster. 

Greenwood, N. Y. 


No more thoughtful, considerate person could easily be 
found than Mrs. Mary D. Webster. Her letters were a source of 
strength to the editor, for they revealed a noble, unselfish soul. 

The Editor. 


NAMES FOR THE ROLL OF HONOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to express my appreciation of your original account 
of the 1986 Mid-West Institute. As a ‘‘born and bred”? Middle- 
Westerner and an enthusiastic ‘““‘Turkey Runner” since 1929, 
I value your observation, insight, and understanding inter- 
pretation of our part of the world, especially as we were in 
evidence at our beloved Turkey Run. You did a good job of 
giving credit where credit was due. 

However, some names should be added to the roll of honor, 
I think, especially since the institute has grown to such pro- 
portions. The Lines, formerly of Indianapolis, now of Arizona, 
Bert and Helen Case, Robert Cummins, Jack Unruh, Dr. George 
Cross Baner, just to mention a few whom I have known as 
contributors. Most of all, the Rev. Harold Lumsden, formerly 
of Illinois, now in Connecticut, was president during the first 
years in Plainfield and the first year in Indiana. I do not know 
about the initial steps in the organization, but it might be a 
good idea to ask our secretary, Oscar Vogt, to write a complete 
history. I think he could do it first hand, for, unless I am mis- 
taken, he has attended at least part of every week all twelve 
years. ie 
Vesta Keach. 
Table Grove, Ill. 


* * . 


THE WORDS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What is now going on in Europe recalls the words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin: 

“Justice is as strictly due between neighbor nations as between 
neighbor citizens. A highwayman is as much a robber when he 
plunders in a gang as when single; and a nation that makes an 
unjust war is only a great gang.” 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


IF METHUSELAH HAD DIED AT NINETY 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why do we so often look for reactions and find them not? 

Speculation on “if” is not profitable, but when Rabbi 
Reichert tells us Methuselah might as well have died at ninety as 
to have lived to the great age he did, we are apt to wonder what 
the effect would have been had he done so. 

There would have been no Noah to save a remnant from the 
flood, no Hebrew people, no Abraham, no Moses, no Christ. 

Likely God would from some stone have raised up an “‘Abra- 
ham,” but would it be the same with the world? 

LAG: 
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Understanding Our World 


NON-INTERVENTION IN SPAIN 


The adherence of Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union to 
the non-intervention pact first proposed on August 1 by France’s 
Popular Front government has been hailed as assuring virtual 
success for this attempt to exclude outside interference from the 
Spanish conflict. Mussolini’s belated acceptance, announced on 
August 21, was limited by certain reservations. He repeated 
his earlier stipulations that the ban on arms shipments would 
become effective only with the adherence to the pact of Britain, 
France, Germany, Portugal and the Soviet Union, and demanded 
in addition that all European nations manufacturing arms sup- 
port the embargo. He did not insist, however, that non-inter- 
vention must be interpreted as barring public subscription of 
funds and enlistment of volunteers for either Spanish faction. 
On August 24 Berlin pledged establishment of an immediate em- 
bargo on all shipments of arms to Spain. On the same day the 
U.S. S. R. agreed to impose an embargo, contingent on similar 
action by other European powers, including Portugal. Berlin’s 
promise of non-intervention in Spain was coupled, however, with 
the extension of the term of conscription in German military 
forces from one to two years, on the ground that the civil war in 
the peninsula had revealed the menace to Germany and the world 
from ‘Soviet imperialism and Bolshevik militarism.” 

British diplomatic pressure had apparently been strongly 
exerted in Berlin, Rome and Moscow to enlist support for the 
French initiative. As early as August 19 London banned the 
shipment of war supplies, including commercial airplanes, to 
both Spanish factions; and Sir Samuel Hoare, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, declared that Britain had ‘‘not the least intention of 
interfering in the internal affairs of Spain.’’ Holland and Bel- 
gium have imposed arms embargoes. But before the non- 
intervention pact can become generally effective the assent of 
Portugal remains to be secured. 

The successful conclusion of such an accord will materially 
lessen the threat to European peace, which for a time the Spanish 
conflict signalized. If the arms embargo is enforced—and the if 
is a large one in view of the ease of gun-running across Spain’s 
extended frontier with Portugal—this action should eventually 
redound to the advantage of the loyalist forces at Madrid. Por- 
tugal is ruled by a Fascist dictatorship which strongly sympa- 
thizes with the rebels; and the Spanish insurgents depend to 
considerable degree on foreign supply for arms. But the govern- 
ment controls, in addition to a gold reserve totaling $700,000,- 
000, the country’s two most important industrial centers—Ma- 
drid and Barcelona. In these cities factories are reported to be 
manufacturing actively both munitions and airplanes. 

Meanwhile, fighting has continued indecisive. Although 
loyalist supporters admit that the revolutionaries control] half the 
Republic, they contend that the rebel area holds only 8,000,000 
people, while 15,000,000 live in the territory under government 
sway. The rebels have apparently strengthened their dominance 
in western Spain along the Portuguese border, permitting the 
re-enforcement of the northern army by regular army units from 
Morocco, Foreign Legionnaires and some Moorish troops. On 
August 22 the beginning of a decisive attempt by the southern 
army to capture Madrid in five days was announced. On the 
other hand, rumblings of revolt in Spanish Morocco threatened 
to endanger the rebels’ control of that important province. 

Proposals for foreign mediation of the conflict, involving 
the United States, have come to naught. On August 17 Uruguay 
suggested ‘“‘a cordial mediation to be offered to Spain by the 
American countries.”” Leading South American states approved 
the idea in principle, but pointed out the impossibility of formal 
mediation until the Spanish rebels had been recognized as bel- 
ligerents. On August 20 Washington informed the Uruguayan 
government it would not join in the proposed Pan-American 
effort, since prospects for success were not such as to warrant 
departure from the “‘policy of non-interference in the internal 


affairs of other countries.”’ American neutrality was being 

safeguarded, it was announced, by the willingness of munitions 

manufacturers to refrain from shipping supplies to either side. 
Charles A. Thomson. 


*  * 


BEHIND THE SPANISH REVOLT 


The observer in Spain today is impressed with the fact that 
the familiar label of Communist on the government side and 
Fascist on that of the insurgents is not a wholly accurate de- 
scription of the alignment of forces. The Madrid government, 
with its all-Republican cabinet, is nominally in complete con- 
trol; but it is influenced powerfully by the organizations of the 
Popular Front which swept it into power in the February elec- 
tion. These consist of the Republican, Socialist and Communist 
parties and the powerful Socialist General Union of Workers, in 
cooperation with the Marxist United Workers Party (Trotskyite), 
and the anarchist organizations, Iberian Anarchist Federation 
and National Workers Federation, especially strong in Cata- 
lonia. In the rebel camp, the admittedly Fascist groups, Gil 
Robles’ Catholic Action and the Spanish Renovation parties, 
fight side by side with various reactionary elements—Monarchists, 
Carlists, land barons, nobility, clergy and financiers. 

In Catalonia, only, the trade unions and Left political or- 
ganizations play a dominant role in the shape of an anti-Fascist 
militia—a military committee on which are represented all or- 
ganizations of the Popular Front. This is largely the result of 
the incompetence of the Catalonian government. For weeks 
before the outbreak of the revolt, the workers’ political and labor 
organizations had warned the government of the imminence of a 
Fascist uprising by high army officers. They charged that this 
clique aimed to seize control of the country and install Jose Calvo 
Sotelo, Monarchist leader of the Fascist Spanish Renovation 
party, as dictator of Spain. In Barcelona, as in Madrid, work- 
ing-class organizations of the Popular Front pleaded for arms to 
defend the Republic against the revolt which they were certain 
would come no later than August or September. The govern- 
ment, however, refused to heed their warnings. 

When the revolt broke out on July 18 the workers were 
practically without arms. They went into the streets bare- 
handed and it was not until they had seized several munition 
depots that they were able to suppress the outbreak. Fighting 
continued furiously in the streets and plazas of the city for two 
days, when the rebels were disarmed and order was rapidly re- 
stored in the whole of Catalonia. This contrasted with the 
situation in Madrid, where arms were distributed to members of 
the Popular Front groups and the CNT on Saturday, July 18, 
when the news was received of the premature revolt in Morocco. 

The assassination of Sotelo six days before the uprising re- 
moved the central figure of the plot, and was doubtless an im- 
portant factor in destroying the precision necessary to its success. 

Only after seeing the wretched poverty of the working 
classes and peasants can one appreciate the reasons for the 
cruelty and bitterness of this struggle and the stubborn deter- 
mination to overthrow the feudalism which chains the country 
to the sixteenth century. In a nation preponderantly agricultural 
3,000,000 landless agricultural workers earn from 14 to 60 cents a 
day; 67 percent of the land is owned by 2 percent of the land- 
owners. In recent years hundreds of factory strikes and property 
seizures have occurred as unrest grew and social relief did not 
materialize. Though the demands for better conditions were 
voiced in the elections of 1931 and 1935, Azana has been cautious 
in the matter of reforms. Even the Popular Front program which 
swept him and his Republican cabinet into power in February 
has existed largely on paper. Not until the present crisis have 
they adopted the long-promised reforms to strengthen the morale 
of the civilian population. 

Marguerite Ann Stewart. 
From the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A Preacher on the Art of Preaching 


The Miracle of Preaching. By John 
Edgar Park. (Maemillan. $1.75.) 


Dr. Fleming, of New York’s Trinity 
Church, lately advocated a moratorium 
of one or two years on preaching, as a cure 
for the impotence of the church. No doubt 
many readers of the press reports of this 
clergyman’s suggestion felt that he had 
spoken with courage a much-needed word. 
For preaching has not kept pace with the 
many other forms of appeal, instruction, 
or entertainment, and in many churches 
religion is all too often smothered by 
platitudes authoritatively delivered, or by 
personal opinion thundered forth as if it 
were important. Dr. Park’s book, con- 
taining his Lyman Beecher lectures at 
Yale this year, recalls us to a fair appraisal 
of the spoken word associated with wor- 
ship, that is, the sermon, and we hope Dr. 
Fleming may read it. 

President Park, who was a successful 
minister and persuasive preacher before 
he went to Wheaton College, has the gift 
of making very readable whatever he 
writes. He modestly attributes to him- 
self a failure many experience, but to his 
own writing this comment could never 
apply. ‘‘Assoon as we start to write down 
what we think we see in our own minds, 
we all inevitably do what we do in golf, 
we take our eyes off the ball, we write not 
what we see but what we have heard as 
usual phrases for describing such af- 
fairs.” 

Books about preaching are usually very 
dull. Dr. Park’s holds the attention 
throughout, for his style is arresting, and 
he has a thesis, and, not least in impor- 
tance, he has the detachment which en- 
ables him to appraise rather than merely 
defend preaching. His pages sparkle, but 
the bons mots are never dragged in for 
effect. “Under a rain of denunciation 
most modern hearers put up their um- 
brellas and let the drips run on to their 
neighbor’s shoulders.” ‘‘Most heretics 
have been burned not entirely because 
they were heretics, but because they were 
also unpleasant persons.’’? And one could 
quote indefinitely. 

Preaching for Dr. Park is the “‘growing 
end of religion.” It is “the point at which 
new matter, new experiences, are taken 
into the fabric of the whole.”” The preacher 
is thinking over, and talking over with the 
people, the relation of the old to the new. 
He is stirring mind and heart to operate 
in order that soul may evolve. He is not 
fixed at either pole, certainty or opinion, 
but caught in the tensions of an energy 
which oscillates ‘between the heresy of 
truth and the dogma of convenience, be- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


tween opinion and courtesy, between 
courage and humility, between the goal 
and the next step, between the ideal and 
the practical.” Such tension, uncomfort- 
able as it is, produces illumination. 

Dr. Park knows the comments of the 
critics, not of our own time only, but of 
all times. One chapter reviews enter- 
tainingly the best known, and some less 
well-known, literary allusions to sermons 
and preachers, and faces the fact that most 
of them are critical or facetious. The 
reason is, in part, that ‘‘there has been so 
seldom a union of real humanity and skill 
in sermon,” but in part also because in the 
nature of the case the atmosphere pro- 
duced by good preaching is not commun- 
icable by literature. A recent anonymous 
comment, quoted from a newspaper ar- 
ticle, attacks ‘“‘the conventions of ser- 
mons.” It is ‘always a giant’s robe, 
awkwardly worn by a man as dwarfish 
as the rest of us.’”” There is a pretense 
the preacher must adopt, that of being a 
prophet, and ‘‘however humble he be by 
nature, that pretense makes him speak 
with alien jaws, louder than his wont, with 
a solemnity that is not his, and a convic- 
tion he has not earned.” It is, one may 
say, precisely this sort of criticism Dr. 
Park had in mind when he set out to lec- 
ture ministers and theological students 
on preaching. Men who heed his advice, 
offered not so much in the form of advice 
as in the course of an interpretation of the 
inner process of sermon-making, will not 
expose themselves to any charge of pre- 
tense. Throughout the book Dr. Park 
conveys a challenge which he thus ex- 
presses: ‘‘A personal religion which has no 
thought of the pulpit, and never can be 
fully expressed therein, is the making of 
a minister.’’ The presence of this deep 
experience ‘“‘can be felt by all. Words 
dangerously distort. It expresses itself 
only in the open secret of a life which seems 
to be lived to the tune of some unheard 
melody.” 

The dangers to the preacher of his pro- 
fession, the boredom of a congregation, 
the supposition of some people who always 
conduct a service in the same manner that 
they are not ritualists because what they 
say every Sunday is not beautiful—these 
and a good many other topics are dis- 
cussed with vivid and vigorous use of the 
author’s powers of analysis. The book is 
very well worth careful reading by all who 
preach and by many who wonder whether 
preaching will continue to be a part of the 
service of the church to the world. 

Ig hs IORI Ss 


A good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit, embalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose to a life beyond life — 
Milton. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PACI- 
FISM AND RELIGION 


The rising threat of a general war in 
Europe offers a new challenge to the peace 
forces of America, and particularly to the 
strong pacifist wing of that movement. 

A National Conference on Pacifism and 
Religion has been called by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation for Northover Camp, 
Bound Brook, N.J., Sept. 25 to 27. This 
topic, which will include the relevance of 
religion to the contemporary struggle for 
peace and justice, will be discussed by 
such outstanding leaders as Conrad Hoff- 
man, director of the work of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in behalf of 
the Jews; Walter Van Kirk, director of the 
National Peace Conference and secretary 
to the Department of International Jus- 
tice and Good-Will of the Federal Council 
of Churches; Ray Freeman Jenney, min- 
ister of the Central Presbyterian Church 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and Leon Rosser Land, 
associate minister of the Community 
Church, New York. Halford E. Luccock 
of the Yale Divinity School, and John 
Nevin Sayre, chairman of both the Inter- 
national and American F. O. R., will come 
to the Conference directly from Europe, 
where they will represent America at the 
International Peace Conference at Brus- 
sels. 

The application of religious pacifism 
to conflict situations in the American scene 
will be considered by Jerome Davis of Yale 
for industry, John Dillingham of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign for race rela- 
tions, and Howard Kester of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union for the share- 
croppers. 

All those who feel concerned that re- 
ligion should in our day be a power for 
peace and justice are cordially invited to 
attend and participate in the discus- 
sions. 

Northover Camp is beautifully located 
in the Watchung Hills on highway 29, 
thirty-two miles from the Holland Tunnel 
and about an hour’s ride by train from 
New York. Meals and lodging will be 
six dollars for the period of the conference; 
registration two dollars per person. For 
further particulars write to the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, New 
York City. 


* * 


AFRAID OF WHAT? 


I am constantly amazed that people 


earning between $25,000 and $100,000 
yearly can be afraid. I can understand 
the poor devil with just enough each day 
to pay for his meals and his roof being 
afraid for his job. The thing I cannot 
understand is cringing and cowardice 
from people who have enough and more 
than enough; but if ever I met a wage 


slave, it was not in the lodging-houses of 


the poorly paid but in the luxurious pal- 
aces of Beverly Hills.—Morrie Ryskind in 
“No Soap Boxes in Hollywood” (The 
Nation). 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF 
WORKERS 


“The sun ariseth. Man goeth forth 
unto his work and unto his labor until 
the evening.” 

Let us remember the workers of the big 
world. 

For all who toil to give us our daily 
bread; for the laborer in the field, and the 
farmer in:the mart: 

Hear our prayer, and bless them, Lord. 


For our colored brothers in tea planta- 
tion, rice-field and sugar-swamp, toiling 
in the burning sun: 

Hear our prayer, and bless them, Lord. 


For those who bring our food across the 
seas; for the helmsman at the wheel, 
the sailor on the deck, and the stoker in 
the hold: 

Hear our prayer, and bless them, Lord. 


For all workers who unload our ships, 
who labor through the night, who feed the 
roaring furnace or drive the rushing train: 

Hear our prayer, and bless them, Lord. 
(From Prayers for Junior Worship.) 


* * 


SHOULD WE HAVE A RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE IN 
OUR CHURCH? 


This question is often asked these days. 
For ministers and superintendents in in- 
creasing numbers recognize the need of 
‘some correlating agency with the church, 
if the various programs in religious educa- 
tion sponsored by separate organizations 
are to become effective. 

How this can best be done forms the 
basis of a study made over a period of 
years by Oliver DeWolf Cummings, a 
director of Christian education in southern 
California. The results of his findings 
have recently been published under the 
title ‘‘Administering Christian Education 
in the Local Church.”” The book, a copy 
of which may be borrowed from the loan 
library, contains many excellent sugges- 
tions applicable to small as well as large 
churches. We print below a section from 
the second chapter, on the Function, Scope 
and Duties of a Church Board of Christian 
Education: 


The Board .... is the agent of the 
church in the field of Christian education 
and is responsible at all times directly to 
the church. The Board should, however, 
be given responsibility and power on be- 
half of the church in all matters of Chris- 
tian education. It should seek for uni- 
fication, coordination and correlation of all 
educational interests of the church, in- 
cluding the Sunday church school, young 
people’s work, leadership training, mis- 
sionary education, vacation church school, 
week-day church school, and all other lines 
of study, worship, recreation and service 


included in a comprehensive and balanced 
program of Christian education. If limi- 
tations in the working relationships and re- 
sponsibilities of the Board are necessary to 
meet special problems in some churches, 
part of the task of the Board will be to 
make progress gradually toward the more 
ideal situation outlined above. To begin 
with, the Board may need to work largely 
with the Sunday church school and to 
adjust itself temporarily to limited con- 
cepts of the scope of Christian education 
held by various leaders in the church. 
This situation should not be looked upon 
as ideal and should itself constitute an 
opportunity to utilize educational pro- 
cedures in bringing about changes. 

The specific duties of the Board when 
functioning in its fullest capacity are 
many and important. From returns on 
the national survey conducted by the 
author specific cases were tabulated show- 
ing twenty-two different duties actually 
performed by various boards. The fol- 
lowing is asummary of the more important 
of these: 

(1) To furnish creative guidance in the 
building of a comprehensive and unified 
program of Christian education for the 
whole church and its constituency. 

(2) To appoint all teachers, department 
heads and appointive officers for the 
various phases of the program. 

(3) To provide an adequate and con- 
tinuous program of leadership develop- 
ment for present and future leaders. 

(4) To make careful study of actual 
conditions and needs of the local church 
and of recent trends and developments in 
Christian education as reflected in the best 
educational texts and materials. 

(5) To furnish creative guidance in the 
selection and correlation of curricula for 
the various classes, clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

(6) To prepare annually to be submitted 
to the church a Christian education budget 
and to administer this budget when 
adopted. 

(7) To supervise the work being done in 
the various departments, classes and clubs, 
and recommend improvements in harmony 
with the best educational ideas. 

(8) To supervise the grading and pro- 
motion of pupils and the keeping of ade- 
quate records of progress. 

(9) To extend the educational ministry 
of the church and provide for larger co- 
operation with the home, the public 
school and community agencies. 

(10) To enlist intelligent understanding 
of and active participation in the educa- 
tional objectives of the church by the en- 
tire membership. 

(11) To provide adequate materials and 
equipment for achieving educational ob- 
jectives. 


(12) To maintain a constant emphasis 
upon eyangelism, worship and spiritual 
nurture. 

Tn brief the task of the Board is to supply 
stimulating leadership in building a com- 
prehensive program of Christian educa- 
tion, adapted progressively to the spiritual 
needs of all for whom the church is re- 
sponsible, starting with the youngest 
child and including the oldest adult. Such 
specific tasks as correlating the program of 
missionary education, developing an ade- 
quate plan of temperance and social edu- 
cation, supervising week-day and vacation 
church schools, handling delicate matters 
of personnel, establishing a workers’ li- 
brary, providing for church-centered rec- 
reation, establishing a plan of parent 
education, arranging “‘special day” pro- 
grams, sending delegations to summer 
training conferences, are included within 
the general duties stated above. 


* * 


HELP FOR YOU IN DRAMATICS 


Our denomination has among its minis- 
ters a master in the field of religious drama. 
For a long time we have wished for some 
arrangement whereby superintendents of 
local schools, chairmen of dramatic com- 
mittees, the person in charge of your 
Christmas or Easter pageant, could turn 
to him freely for consultation and advice. 
That arrangement has now been made. 
And Rev. L. Griswold Williams has agreed 
to become Drama Consultant for the 
General Sunday School Association. His 
address is 19 Church Street, Barre, Ver- 
mont. 

No matter what your question or prob- 
lem is, if it relates to drama, write to Mr. 
Williams. Perhaps you would like to in- 
troduce two or three religious plays into 
your year’s program, to be given on a 
Sunday evening by your young people. 
He can tell you how best to do this. Also 
recommend plays for your use. It may be 
that your church seems unsuited for a 
pageant. A small platform, no doors in 
either side for entrances and exist—these 
may have kept you from undertaking 
dramatics of any sort. Sketch roughly 
the interior of your church, indicating 
dimensions of platform, also entrances, 
aisles, lighting, etc. Send this on with a 
request for recommendations. If someone 
in your church has written a play or a 
Christmas pageant and you wish to have 
it evaluated Mr. Williams will do that, 
too. As a courtesy when writing him we 
suggest that you enclose a stamp for reply, 
and when sending a manuscript for ex- 
amination that additional stamps covering 
its return be included. Who will be the 
first to take advantage of this new service 
made available for you? Write to Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams, 19 Church Street, 
Barre, Vermont. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, who has been act- 
ing as summer pastor of the Universalist 
church at,Greene, Maine, has accepted a 
call to the church at Gardner, Maine. 
Mr. Boyd will begin his pastorate at 
Gardner Sept. 13. 

Rey. and Mrs. George H. Wood, Jr., of 
New Madison, Ohio, called at Head- 
quarters Aug. 26. 

Dr. and Mrs. Howard Davis Spoerl are 
now living at 165 Maynard Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. Dr. Spoerl assumes his du- 
ties as head of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at the American International College 
in Springfield this month. 

Dr. George E. Huntley, apparently in 
good health again, called at the Leader 
office last week. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
visited Headquarters Aug. 28. 

Mrs. Harriet W. Whitcomb of Barre, 
Vt., a lifelong Universalist, who had been 
staying with her son in Framingham, 
Mass., was taken to the Baker Clinic of 
the Deaconess Hospital, Boston, for ob- 
servation, Aug. 27. 

Mr. Herman Heering and Mr. Jopp 
deJong of Leyden, Holland, called at 
Headquarters Aug. 27. Mr. Heering has 
just completed a year of graduate study 
at Harvard and is about to return to Hol- 
land, where he will enter the ministry of 
the Free Church. Mr. deJong will be a 
student at Tufts Divinity School next 
year. Both young men were delegates at 
the recent Star Island Conference of the 
Leyden International Bureau of Liberal 
Christian Youth. 


Rev. Clarence F. McIntire of Chelsea, 
Vt., was ordained a minister of the Uni- 
versalist church, Aug. 19, 1886, at Gays- 
ville, Vt. This is the fiftieth anniversary 
of ordination. He is the father of Rev. 
B. F. McIntire, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Woodsville— Woodsville (N. H.) 
News. 

* * 
LAYMEN DISCUSS PRACTICAL 
CHURCHMANSHIP 


A gathering of New England Universal- 
ist laymen held at Ferry Beach Saturday 
and Sunday, Aug. 22 and 23, was notable 
for the practical nature of the discussions. 
In the afternoon Dr. Clinton L. Scott of 
Peoria, Ill., spoke on the organization of 
his church. Judge Robert W. Hill of 
Salem also spoke on chureh organization 
and administration. The gathering then 
turned itself into a round table discussion 
of church problems from the layman’s 
angle. In the evening an open meeting 
was addressed by Dr. Walter H. Macpher- 
son, president of the Universalist General 
Convention. Dr. Macpherson spoke on 


and Interests 


the incarnation of the Christ spirit in the 
lives and activities of today’s churchmen. 
Laymen present were: A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Arlington, Mass., Leon O. Tebbetts, 
Waterville, Maine, E. C. Jones, Somerville, 
Mass., A. H. Britton, Concord, N. H., Ches- 
ter Hutchins, Henry Edwards, Robert W. 
Hill, and George A. Upton, Salem, Mass., 
William E. Gardner, Canton, Mass., H. A. 
Soper, Foxboro, Mass., George W. Moore, 
Marlboro, Mass., J. S. Buttrick, Melrose, 
Mass., Edward Bailey, H. C. Storey, and 
Fred M. Full, Rockport, Mass., Thomas 
C. Hale, Stoneham, Mass., Clarence 
Needham, Arlington, Mass., Charles B. 
Ladd and Harold Hamilton, Boston. Others 
present were Paul B. Henniges, Peoria, 
Il., Dr. F. W. Ballou, Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Peoria, Ill., and 
Dr. Fred C. Leining and Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, Syracuse, New York. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


They are saying it with flowers, of all 
colors and descriptions—prize dahlias, 
wonderful “glads,’”’ and gorgeous asters. 
It seems as though I have never seen the 
flowers so perfect and beautiful as this 
season. Perhapsit is because I have looked 
at them more closely, and that the choice 
blooms have been sent to me. You may 
omit them at the last, as you are giving 
them to me so that I can enjoy them while 
I live. 

Drs. Etz and Macpherson, accompanied 
by Miss Jean Champlin, en route from 
Ferry Beach, were callers Sunday after- 
noon, and later came Noble en route from 
Langdon, bringing the flowers which had 
decorated the pulpit. Later in the week 
the Farnsworths from Manchester and 
the Robertses from Keene. And right here 
I was interrupted to receive calls from Max 
Kapp and Dana Greeley. Max has been 
preaching as summer pastor to the Uni- 
tarian church at Hampton Falls. Greeley 
has been his parishioner, and does not seem 
to have suffered because of it. The boys 
are all very considerate of me. 

It is pleasing to read in the Leader re- 
port of Star Island that three of our young 
men from Concord attended the Confer- 
ence. Also, Laurence Shorey and Rey. 
and Mrs. Frank Chatterton from Ports- 
mouth. The Portsmouth group also at- 
tended the farewell banquet given to the 
visitors in Boston. 

Chatterton reports the vacation services 
of this year the best ever. Through the 
publicity given by the Leader, several 
touring Universalists have stopped for the 
services, and he reports that the services 
of the visiting ministers has been of ex- 
ceptionally high order. 

This is acknowledging the receipt of the 
round-robin letter from Ferry Beach 


friends. I wish I were able to make per- 
sonal acknowledgment to all, but believe 
me I am grateful for the remembrance. 

Unfavorable weather doubtless affected 
the attendance at Ancestors’ Day at Lang- 
don. However, from all reports the con- 
gregations were good, and the speaking 
good, and the picnic lunck, which was 
necessarily enjoyed in the hall, was also 
good. From what I can learn everything 
was good except the weather. Some 
familiar faces were missed, as the Cum- 
mings Lothrops of Springfield, Mass., who 
have been regular attendants for many 
years. There were those who came from 
long distance to renew old friendships. 
And many of the Porter family made it an 
old home coming. Personally, I express 
appreciation for the testimonial which 
came to me by the hand of Brother Rob- 
erts, and signed by the committee—Will 
E. Roberts, Sarah A. Porter, Samuel D. 
Tucker. 

To reply to Mr. Hosea Starr Ballou in 
“Reactions” as to why I did not give the 
name of the one who played us false at 
Seattle, I didn’t think anything about it 
at the time of writing, but I have been 
doing considerable thinking since reading 
his question. I suppress the name now 
mainly because of the man’s children; also, 
as so many years have elapsed, no good end 
could be served. There was a lot more to 
the story. I only wrote what was part of 
our Universalist history. It was a puzzling 
case and all lines of correspondence came 
to me, so that I seemed to be the only one 
who could piece out the whole story. One 
who knew the man well in later years felt 
sure it was a case of amnesia. Perhaps it 
was. At the time, all our ministers in that 
section were warned and on the lookout. 
Shortly after my meeting him, he appeared 
among our church people in another sec- 
tion, under his own name, and earning an 
honest living. Through the years that I 
kept in touch with the case, he was a help- 
ful layman in the church, and in every way 
a worthy citizen. I just file it as one of the 
queer cases that I can’t understand. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION MEET 


The Board of Trustees of the General 


Convention met at Ferry Beach Saturday, 


Aug. 22, and voted to continue the four- 
fold program in our churches for the com- 
ing year. The Board set aside the month 
from Jan. 10 to Feb. 10 as Loyalty Month, 
designating Feb. 10 as Women’s Dedica- 
tion Day. Recognizing the importance of 
having our young people well represented 
in the activities and at the meeting of the 
Leyden International Bureau of Liberal 
Young People, the Board voted to recom- 
mend to the State Conventions that funds 
be raised to have at least one young per- 
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son from each convention attend the Ley- 
den Bureau conference at Oxford, England, 
next year. 

Appointments were made as follows: 
Trustees of the Publishing House, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz and Leon O. Tebbetts, 
Waterville, Maine, to succeed Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, retired; trustee of Murray 
Grove Association, Rev. Ellsworth Rea- 
mon, to succeed Rey. John Sayles, retired; 
chairman of the General Convention Com- 
mission on [Literature and Advertising, 
Rey. Ellsworth Reamon. 


ek 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone, a member 
of the editorial staff of the Christian 
Leader, is minister of the Universalist 
church in Canton, N. Y. 

Dorothy D. Lalone is the wife of Rev 
Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. Angus H. MacLean is professor of 
Religious Education at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and vice-president of the General 
Sunday School Association. 

Rob W. Godfrey was educated in the 
schools of Grand Rapids, Mich., and went 
to New York to begin his career as an 
artist. After many hardships, he secured a 
position as a teacher of art under the 
W.P.A. He entered a portrait of his wife 
in the annual contest of the Metropolitan 
Academy of Art, and it won the first prize 
and was purchased by the Academy. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, 
Pas 

Dwight Morrow, Jr., a son of the late 
Senator Morrow, is a graduate student of 
history. 

Rev. Delos O’Brian is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 

Dr. John A. Ryan is director of the De- 
partment of Social Action of the Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


THE TWELFTH OF OCTOBER 
At the Clara Barton Birthplace 


Do you recall what happened on this 
particular day? 

The Birthplace of Clara Barton, having 
been purchased by us in March, had been 
made ready for dedication, and so, on 
October 12, 1921, appropriate services 
were held. We promised that the shrine 
should. be dedicated to the service of 
humanity. We have kept our promise, 
and the Birthplace of Clara Barton has 
served the humanity she so loved and 
faithfully served. Those who were present 
then and have had no opportunity to visit 
North Oxford since, would scarcely believe 
it to be the same place, so splendidly has 
the opportunity for service been met, and 
so extensive have been the improvements 
to the place in order to carry on. 

What is to happen on October 12, 
1936? 
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The Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
felt some recognition of the passing of 
fifteen years should be made, and so we are 
inviting you to come again to North Ox- 
ford on October 12, where once more we 
shall have a short and impressive program, 
summing up the outstanding forward 
steps during the years. The details of the 
program have not yet been completed, 
but it is hoped that many members of the 
Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. will 
find it possible to be present at this time, 
for the date just precedes the annual meet- 
ing, which will be held for the most part 
in Maine, but many members will gather 
in Boston and then go on to Maine, so 
why not a day earlier and be present on 
this important Anniversary Day at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace? 

It is a glorious time of the year! The 
trees will be most gorgeously clothed in 
their autumn coats of browns, soft yellows, 
and brilliant reds! We can think of no 
more attractive place to spend the day, 
and we suggest that large groups from 
your church plan to gather at North Ox- 
ford on October 12, 1986. Watch the 
Leader for further details. 


Fancy Work 


So many have visited the Clara Barton 
Birthplace this spring and summer that 
our fancy work is almost gone. Have 
you something you would like to donate? 
The sale of these useful articles means 
much revenue for us. 

Clara Barton Birthplace Committee. 


Pe 
GREETINGS FROM RUTH DOWNING 


S.S. Kongo Maru, 
August 6. 


To all the good friends in the Homeland, 
Greetings! Somehow I feel something like 
Paul, sailing along away out here 1,925 
miles from Panama, with starlight, moon- 
light, and a sea just rough enough to be in- 
teresting. The trip up from Panama has 
been punctuated by the worst thunder- 
showers I’ve ever experienced anywhere, 
but otherwise we have been blessed by 
sunshine and fairly calm waters. God 
willing, we reach Los Angeles day after 
tomorrow. Then will begin the long jaunt 
of 5,749 miles across to Yokohama. 

As I look back upon the year which is 
past, my heart is very full, and I wish 
that I could find words to express all that 
is in it. So much kindness and love has 
been bestowed upon me and such interest 
has been shown for our work in Japan. I 
indeed return with new inspiration and 
courage to carry on. And with me I am 
taking so many material gifts to the work 
made possible by your generous contribu- 
tions. 

Somehow I had forgotten about the 
“Calendar of Remembrance,” or else I 
had been thinking of it from the point of 
view of thought and prayer, for a regular 
surprise party awaited me when I reached 
the ship, and found in addition to the many 
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bon voyage messages so many birthday 
remembrances! They came from both 
America and Japan . 

I want to thank you all personally, in 
so far as I am able! but until I can do that, 
will you accept this general statement of 
gratitude and appreciation? 

Ruth G. Downing. 


* * 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual conference of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held with the 
People’s Church in Cedar Rapids Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 19, 20 
and 21. 

The speaker at the Monday evening ses- 
sion, under the auspices of the Arthur M. 
Judy Fund foundation, will be Rev. Ralph 
EK. Bailey, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Milwaukee. 

Other speakers on the program include 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the A. U. A., Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
women, Rev. Lon R. Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, Rev. Henry 
J. Adlard, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Sioux City, Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Des Moines, and Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt of the Unitarian church in Keokuk. 

* * 
PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY 


The opening of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry occurred on 
Aug. 24, The address, on ‘“‘The Program of 
Spiritual Religion,’”’ was made by Dr. D. 
Elton Trueblood, the new chaplain of 
Stanford University. 

Dr. William S. Morgan presided. Prayer 
was offered by Dr. Horace Westwood, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Earl M. Wilbur. 


we 


DEATH OF REV. F. W. SPRAGUE 


Rev. Francis W. Sprague, seventy-nine, 
a Universalist minister in New England 
for fifty years, died Thursday, Aug. 27, at 
his home, 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Mr. Sprague, a native of Philadelphia 
and a graduate of Tufts Divinity School, 
held pastorates in North Adams and Pea- 
body, Mass., and Brattleboro, Vt., be- 
fore coming to St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Jamaica Plain, his last pastorate, 
he was for seventeen years pastor of All 
Souls Universalist church, East Boston. 
He also was a member and chaplain of 
Eliot Lodge of Masons, Jamaica Plain. 
Mr. Sprague retired some years ago. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Emma 
R. (White) Sprague, and two daughters, 
Mrs. William G. Pigeon of California, and 
Mrs. L. C. Coggan of Hingham.—Boston 
Herald. 

Mr. Sprague was connected with the 
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Universalist Publishing House as clerk of 
the corporation for many years. 

The funeral service was held on Satur- 
day afternoon, Aug. 29, at the Forest 
Hills Crematory Chapel, Rev. Merrill C. 
Ward, D. O., of Abington, Mass., officiat- 


ing. 
* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 
cycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p. m., Tuesday, 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention, Rev. H. H, Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 


BW Sait. 
1330 kilo- 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1936 
November 
Offering. 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Dax. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 


15—International Church Extension 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of 
Fellowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 15, 1936, at 1.30 p. m., for the 
examination of Mr. Francis Paul Randail, “as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


* 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
Change of Date 


The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
be held at the Outlaws Bridge church Oct. 8-10, 
instead of Oct. 1-3. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


* 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual session at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25, for any 
business that may be brought up for consideration. 

Mildred Weed, Secretary. 


x OK 


LIBERAL SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


The Barnstable Association of Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and other Liberal Churches extends cordial 
invitation to summer residents and visitors who may 
be on the Cape during the summer to worship with 
any one of several liberal churches open throughout 
the season: 

Barnstable—Unitarian. Founded in 1639 by John 
Lothrop. Sundays at 11 a.m. Week days at 7.30 
a.m. Rev. Donald C. McMillan, minister. 

Brewster—Unitarian. Sundays at ll a.m. Rev. 
Carl C. Horst, minister. 

Orleans—Universalist. Founded 1838. Sunday at 
10.45 a. m. Guest preachers. 

Sandwich—Federated. Founded 1638. 
atlla.m. Rev. John M. Trout, minister. 

Yarmouth—Universalist. Founded 1836. Sun- 
days at 3.30 p.m. Rev. George B. Spurr, minister. 


Sundays 


x O* 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 

Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 

New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 27 and 28. 

Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 

North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 8-10. 

Vermont and Quebec, Brattleboro. 

Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 

New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 9, 10, 11. 

New Jersey, place unknown, Oct. 14. 

Ontario at Blenheim, second week in October. 

Alabama, at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25. 

Kansas (Southwestern Federation of 
Liberals) at Junction City, Oct. 24-26. 


Religious 


* * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of Universalists in the state 
of New York will begin on Monday, Oct. 5, in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syracuse. The 
first gathering will be the convention of the State 


Sunday School Association, beginning Monday 
evening and ending on Tuesday evening. The min- 
isters of the state will have their conference on 
Wednesday. The annual meetings of the Women’s 
State Aid and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Wednesday. At the evening hour on 
Wednesday, the 111th annual sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists will begin. 
Thursday will be devoted to business and the closing 
event will be the Convention banquet. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


x x 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted to Mr. Francis P. Ran- 
dall to Massachusetts. 
Letter of transfer granted to Rev. William A. 
Haney to New Jersey. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 


x * 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Minnesota, to- 
gether with its auxiliary bodies, will be held at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 1 and 2, 
for the purpose of election of officers, the hearing of 
reports, and the transaction of other business which 
may lawfuily come before the Convention. The 
Convention will be called to order at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


ke 
CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 


’ At the 111th annual sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists in Syracuse on 
Oct. 7 and 8, the following amendment to the con- 
stitution will be presented to the Convention for 
action: 

Article V on Sessions, Section 1, to read as follows: 
This Convention shall meet annually during the 
week following the second Sunday in May, ete. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. C. W. Warner 


Mrs. Clara Warner, wife of C. W. Warner of 
Augusta, Wisconsin, died at her home on Thursday 
afternoon, July 30, 1936, at the age of sixty-six years, 
eight months, and twenty-two days. 

She had been in failing health following a fall, 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal} attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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and stroke, several years ago. During the months 
just preceding her death she failed rapidly. She was 
confined to her bed, however, only about three 
weeks, and then she just went to sleep. 

Previous to her marriage, Mrs. Warner was Clara 
May Paddock, and she was the daughter of Edgar 
A. and Adelia Travis Paddock. She attended school 
in the country near Augusta, and later the public 
school in the city of Augusta. She was a successful 
school teacher for some years previous to her mar- 
riage to C. W. Warner, on Nov. 7, 1891. 

She was the mother of three children—Earl E. 
Warner, Mrs. Nana Lewis and Mrs. Earl Newhouse 
—all of whom survive her, and ali living at Augusta. 

She is survived, besides her husband and the three 
children, by one sister, Mrs. H. E. Horel of Augusta, 
and one brother, Harl Paddock of Wlkhorn, Wis., 
and nine grandchildren. 

Mrs. Warner was a loyal member of the Univer- 
salist church of Augusta, active in the Ladies’ Aid 
Society there. In the reorganization of the church 
some years ago, it was she who suggested that in the 
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Declaration of Purpose of the church in the opening 
of the lay services regularly held there, the following 
sentence be used: ‘“‘To purify ourselves, to serve 
others, and to make the will of God the will of man, 
we are banded together in this church.”’ This phrase 
is used in the opening of every business or social 
session. 

Hers was a beautiful life, for, no matter how heavy 
the cross, she was cheerful and amiable, and her 
religion entered into her daily life. She was devoted 
to the highest Christian ideals, and her joy was to 
serve others. 

The writer often visited in the Warner home, and 
was ever a welcome guest. For more than fourteen 
years he has been a regular visitor in Augusta, and 
has preached there at regular intervals—keeping the 
little church alive, and that the little oid church 
has kept going is largely because of the devotion of 
this good woman. 

The funeral was held in the Universalist church in 
Augusta on Sunday, Aug. 2, conducted by the writer. 

Luther Riley Robinson. 


RALLY SUNDAY 
SEPTEMBER 27 


Use Rally Day Invitation 


Postcards to stimulate interest 


in this important day in our 


denominational calendar. 


The 


cards are attractive in design and 


bear an appealing message. 


Cards appropriate to each grade 
in the Church School and a 


general card suitable for all grades 


are supplied. 


Price $1.25 per 100 


Rally Day Souvenir Buttons $1.50 per 100 
Rally Day Offering Envelopes 40c per 100 


Order early from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Beston, Masa 


The St. Lawrence University 
Cantan, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Dagree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and fer 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college er 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting fer 
Practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his {n- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupil. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necassery appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonahle. 
For catalogue, address Barle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


This is related of an English bishop. 
We will call him George, because that is 
not his name. Sad to relate, it became 
necessary for his wife to undergo a surgical 
operation. The bishop, in order that he 
might be near, waited in the assigned 
apartment by the operating-room, so that 
he might be near her when his wife would 
come out from under the effects of the 
anesthetic. Soon her eyes began to open. 
She murmured, half conscious, ‘Is this 
heaven? Am I in heaven?” Then sud- 
denly, glimpsing her husband, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘No, there’s George!’’—Christian 
Advocate (Nashville). 

* * 

Ruth: “Don’t you wish we had lived 
in the romantic days of old so the gallant 
knights could have made love to us?” 

Dorothy: ‘“‘No, dear; I really don’t be- 
lieve sitting on an iron knee or resting my 
head on a metal chest would have appealed 
to me at all.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

“And upon what income do you pro- 
pose to support my daughter?”’ 

“Five thousand a year.” 

“Oh, I see. Then, with her private in- 
come of five thousand a—”’ 

“T’ve counted that in.”—Grit. 

* * 

Sellmore: ‘‘But surely you are not going 
to let your husband’s insurance lapse 
after all this time?” 

Mrs. Donnick: “‘I’ll say I am. I’ve 
paid on it for nine years and I ain’t had 
no luck yet.” —Exchange. 

x oe 

Stranger: ‘‘Have you lived in Bingville 
long?” 

Native: ““Have I lived here long? Why, 
mister, you won’t believe it, but I lived 
here when there wasn’t a single gas station 
in town.”’—H xchange. 

* * 

“Hi, Johnnie! What are you up to 
now? What are you looking in that 
mirror for with your eyes closed?” 

“TI just want to see what I look like 
when I’m asleep.”—Vancouver Province. 

* * 

“What does it mean, Tommy,” the 
Sunday school teacher asked, “where it 
says ‘they rent their clothes’?”’ 

“JT suppose they couldn’t afford to buy 
them,” replied Tommy.—Advance. 

* * 

Barbara was very angry at her little 
cousin David. Burning with indignation 
she said, “I’ll step on your tail if you turn 
into a dog some day.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

It’s against the law in Germany to listen 
to some radio programs. So they have an 
amateur hour over there, too.—Atlanta 
Georgian. 

* * 

All of us are working for the Govern- 
ment. The trick is to get paid for it.— 
Washington Posi. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 
ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 


business of the Universalist denomination 


and to render service without compensation. 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cor- 
poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should go back into the 


service of the Universalist Church. 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 
board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W. H. Ireland, James O. 
Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 
House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 

Frederick A. Bisbee. 


As these men served the church through the 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists 

may help now. The stronger the House, the 
greater the service. 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 


